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HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
JOINS IN FOSTER CELEBRATION. 


More and more the people of America are coming to 
honor the memory of individuals other than military heroes. 
We are at last beginning to realize that it is our duty to 
perpetuate the names of soldiers of peace just as much as 
soldiers of war. Great inventors, scientists, explorers, 
authors, musicians, and writers of verse are today contrib- 
uting more to the happiness and success of mankind than 
in any other period of history. 

It was therefore a happy thought on the part of Mr. 
William H. Stevenson, President of the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, and the Board of Directors when 
they decided to invite the City Council of Pittsburgh, and 
the Chamber of Commerce to participate in a program on 
July 4, 1923, honoring the memory of Stephen Collins 
Foster, America’s greatest writer of Folk songs. It is not 
generally known outside of Western Pennsylvania that Fos- 
ter was a native of Pittsburgh, that he spent the greater 
part of his life here, and that his remains are buried in old 
Allegheny cemetery. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born July 4, 1826, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and it was on the anniversary of his birth, 
July 4, 1923, that the state of Kentucky, whose fame Foster 
had immortalized by the song “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
paid him due recognition. The Old Kentucky Home Com- 
mission, created by an act of the Kentucky legislature in 
1922, successfully conducted a state-wide program for rais- 
ing funds to purchase the old Rowan Home, Federal Hill, 
near Bardstown, Kentucky. 

It was in this beautiful old southern home that young 
Foster, while visiting his kinsmen, Colonel John Rowan in 
1852, wrote the words of that immortal song “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” And when Governor Edwin P. Morrow of 
Kentucky, speaking for the members of the Old Kentucky 
Home Commission, invited the citizens of Pittsburgh to 
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join with the people of the old Bluegrass state in publically 
honoring the memory of Stephen Collins Foster on the 
ninety-seventh anniversary of his birth, the invitations 
were gladly accepted. 

The Pittsburgh representatives, consisting of the Presi- 
dent and officers of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, the city council and the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, chartered a special Pullman car, and left for 
Bardstown, Kentucky, on the afternoon of July 3rd. The 
Historical Society was represented by its president, William 
H. Stevenson, John E. Potter and General A. J. Logan. The 
city council was represented by Danie] Winters, president, 
and Robert Garland, while A. L. Humphrey, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Thomas A. Dunn, and F. D. 
Marshall represented the latter organization. Dr. John W. 
Oliver represented the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. and 
Mrs. A. D. Rose (Mrs. Rose is a granddaughter of Foster’s) 
and their two children, Dorothy and Dallas Clayland, and 
William Barclay Foster, a nephew, accompanied the party 
as special guests of honor and were presented to the audience 
by Councilman Robert Garland. Ex-congressman James 
Francis Burke of Pittsburgh delivered the chief address for 
the visiting delegation. 

Upon arriving at Louisville at seven thirty o’clock on 
the morning of July 4th, the Pittsburgh delegation was met 
by a reception committee, headed by Mayor Houston Quinn, 
and tendered a breakfast at the Seelback Hotel. The party 
was then taken for a short drive about the city. Return- 
ing to the station, the private car, bearing the Pittsburgh 
party was attached to the special train carrying the Ken- 
tucky delegation from Louisville to Bardstown. Governor 
Morrow and his party, including the members of the Old 
Kentucky Home Commission, and Mayor Quinn and his 
friends, joined the Pittsburgh party and acted as hosts for 
the visitors. 

Upon reaching the historic city of Bardstown, their 
local Chamber of Commerce met the visitors and ex- 
tended them an enthusiastic welcome. After an automobile 
trip about the city, the visitors were conducted through the 
historic old St. Joseph’s Cathedral, the first cathedral built 
west of the Allegheny mountains, and the second oldest in 
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the United States. Following the dinner served by the 
Bardstown Chamber of Commerce, the visitors were then 
driven to Federal Hill, where stands the historic old Rowan 
home, immortalized for all time by the genius of Stephen 
Collins Foster, as “My Old Kentucky Home.” There, as- 
sembled beneath the trees on that sloping hillside were 
some 20,000 people, gathered from all parts of Kentucky, 
many from distant states, eager to participate in the me- 
moria] exercises on the patriotic day. 


Old Federal Hill and its historic surroundings breathes 
the spirit of Kentucky hospitality. John Rowan, the builder 
of that old home was himself a native Pennsylvanian. He 
was born in York County, this state. Following the close 
of the Revolutionary War, he went west, settled near Bards- 
town, in Nelson County, Kentucky. And in building his 
home in the “wilderness of the west,” little did he think 
that in years to come, another Pennsylvanian, gifted with 
the genius of a great composer, would immortalize that home 
for all time to come. But such was the destiny of fate! 


Here the social and cultural life of Kentucky centered 
for more than half a century. Soldiers, statesmen, artists 
and writers gathered there, and enjoyed the famed hospi- 
tality of the Rowan Home at Federal Hill. Among the 
great throngs that gathered therein during the course of 
years were three young men who were destined in later life 
to make themselves famous in the field of art and letters,— 
Theodore O’Hara, William Haines Lytle, and Stephen Collins 
Foster. O’Hara, author, soldier and poet, wrote the “Bivouac 
of the Dead,” and “A Dirge for the Brave Old Pioneer.” 
Lytle was likewise soldier, poet and orator, whose ode of 
Anthony to Cleopatra entitled “I am Dying, Egypt, Dying,” 
has become a literary classic. 


But it was the third member of this tri-umvirate, 
Stephen Collins Foster, a native Pittsburger, who was des- 
tined to achieve greatest fame by composing the immortal 
song, “My Old Kentucky Home,” while visiting at Federal 
Hill in the year 1852. In later years it became the state 
song for Kentucky, and is said to be the most widely trans- 
lated song in ali the world. One authority says it has been 
translated into all the languages of Europe, into many 
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Asiatic languages, and sung by people in the “Isles of the 
Sea.” (1) 

Tue Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, the 
city of Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce all brought deserving honor to themselves by partici- 
pating in this historical program. Ex-congressman James 
Francis Burke, in delivering his masterful eulogy upon 
Foster well said that “Now after a lapse of sixty years, on 
this sacred spot of southern soil, the sons and daughters 
of Kentucky and Pennsylvania join in their tributes to the 
minstrel in whose heart that song was born, and dedicate 
to his memory the scene in which he found his inspiration.” 

President A. L. Humphrey for the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce presented to the Old Kentucky Home a beau- 
tiful painting of Stephen Collins Foster, which is to adorn 
one of the rooms in that historic shrine. 


Daniel Winters, president of the City Council for the 
City of Pittsburgh presented a bronze tablet which has 
been placed upon the walls of the old home, bearing the 


following inscription: 


1826 1864 
In memory of 
STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER 
Born in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 4, 1826 
Who on a visit to Kentucky in 1852, 
wrote in this HouSe the immortal song: 
“My Old Kentucky Home” 
Presented by 
The City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1923 


William H. Stevenson on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce, presented de luxe copies of the souvenir program 
to the Governor of Kentucky and also to the Women’s Com- 
mittee who restored and have the care of the old Rowan 


homestead. 
JOHN W. OLIVER. 


(1) Current Literature, July 1901. 
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THE FIRST CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
NOVEMBER 15TH-18TH, 1881. 


A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 
AS A SOURCE 


(COPYRIGHT APPLIED FOR) 

The possibilities of local history in America are in- 
creasingly realized. Not the least of these possibilities is 
training in historical method. In larger places the files of 
several newspapers are usually accessible to the historical 
student. In spite of the toil and fatigue connected with 
research in newspaper files, there is something peculiarly 
attractive about such work. When, as is sometimes the 
case, the information sought has peculiar, great or perman- 
ent value, the incitement so necessary to satisfactory re- 
search is raised to a high pitch. If, in addition, some out- 
side source exists by which to test the accuracy of the para!- 
lel newspaper material the demands of research as regard 
material are almost completely met. The combination of all 
these elements is responsible fof this paper. (a) 

The National Labor Congress which proved in its out- 
come to be the first convention of the American Federation 
of Labor met in Pittsburgh in November, 1881. Of the fifty 
three or more journals (1) published in Pittsburgh at 
that date, eleven or more were daily newspapers of the 
ordinary type. (2) Of these dailies of the ordinary type, 





(a) I am indebted to Mr. Donald Couch, one of my pupils, for 
an important preliminary investigation of this subject as a 
term paper theme. 

(1) Dé*fenbacher’s Directory of Pittsburgh, 1881-1882 (Diffen- 
bacher & Thurston, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1881), page 880. 

(2) Ibid. Of the remainder, seventeen were definitely trades 
journals, industrial, commercial or professional. Five were 
definitely labor papers. Seven were definitely religious 
papers. Three were local community or ward papers. Two 
were social and cultural in a special sense. Four were week- 
lies but whether of the political, religious or labor type it is 
difficult to determine exactly. Of the other three it is im- 
possible to say anything. It might be mentioned here that 
city directories can be used as a source of considerable value 
in a study of the rise and decay of journals and types of 
journalism. The directories of Pittsburgh, for instance, are 
complete since 1852 and the Carnegie Library contains scat- 
tered volumes for the period since 1815. 
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the files of five of the seven (3) or more in the English 
language and one of the four (4) in the German language 
are accessible in the Carnegie Library. (5) 

Of the five English newspapers whose files are access- 
ible, three (6) received on the last day of the convention 
a note of thanks, “for their very faithful reports of the 
proceedings of this Congress” (7) and would seem to 
possess particularly high value as a record. The other two 
(8) were not in good favor by reason of difficulties with 
the local printers union and their reporters were excluded 
from the hall of the convention. (9) Just why the German 
newspaper, Der Freiheits Freund, whose files are accessible 
and which apparently was not involved in union difficulties, 
was omitted from the note of thanks is uncertain, beyond 
the fact that only English papers were included. 

The minutes of the meetings of the convention, (10) 
presumably an accurate if not altogether complete record, 
(11) though out of print, are available in some of the larger 
libraries and serve as a standard to test the accuracy of the 
accounts found in the six newspapers, the files of which 
are accessible in the Centra] Library. 





(3) Commercial Gazette, Evening Chronicle, Evening Telegraph, 
Daily Post, Times, Dispatch and Leader. 
(4) Der Freiheits Freund, Beobachter, Volksblatt and Repub- 


licaner. 

(5) The first five above named in English and Der Freiheits 
Freund. 

(6) —— Gazette, Evening Chronicle and Evening Tele- 
graph. 


(7) Proceedings of the American Federation of Labor, 1881-1888. 
(Pantagraph Printing and Stationery Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, 1906), page 24. The Dispatch, Labor Tribune, 
Sunday Critic and Globe were included in the note of thanks. 

(8) Daily Post, Times. 

(9) The Times, November 16, mentions the case of its reporter. 
Der Freiheits Freund, November 16, mentions the case of the 
reporter of the Daily Post. These two papers are therefore 
of weakened historical] value on this topic. 

(10) Proceedings, loe cit. 

(11) The complete accuracy of these cannot be guaranteed in 
theory or in fact. Note that the Pantagraph edition used, 
says, “Report of the First Annual Session of the Federation 
of Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United States 
and Canada, held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, December 15, 
16, 17 and 18, 1881. Published by the authority of the Fede- 
ration.” This is a good example of the lack at times of 
historicity in official documents. 
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Careful comparison of the seven accounts and satis- 
factory organization of the results seen should make an in- 
teresting study in local history. 

The call for this Congress was a result of a meeting 
held in Terre Haute, Indiana, in August 1881. (12) This 
Terre Haute convention resolved to hold a Congress of Labor 
Unions of the United States in Pittsburgh on November 
15th. The object of the Congress was officially stated in 
a formal call, (13) addressed and sent to all the Trades and 
Labor Unions of the United States and Canada. This call, 
in view of the fact that the objects outlined were later 
adopted by the Labor Congress and have consistently formed 
the policy of the organization for forty years, deserves 
quotation in full. It was in the following language: 

“Fellow-workingmen:— ‘The time has now arrived for 
a more perfect combination of Labor—one that will con- 
centrate our forces so as to more successfully cope with con- 
centrated capital. 

“We have numberless trades unions, etc., all engaged in 
a noble task of elevating and improving the conditions of 
the working class. But, great as has been the work done 
by these bodies, there is vastly more that can be done by 
a combination of all these organizations in a federation of 
trades. 

“In Great Britain and Ireland annual trades unions 
congresses are held. The work done by these assemblies of 
workmen speaks more in their favor than a_ volume of 
arguments. 

“Only in such a body can proper action be taken to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the industrial classes. There 
we can discuss and examine all questions affecting the na- 
tional interests of each and every trade and by a combina- 
tion of forces secure that justice which isolated and separ- 
ated trade and labor unions can never fully command. 





(12) Proceedings, page 6; Evening Chronicle, November 14; Tele- 
graph, November 14. 

(13) Quoted in full in Proceedings, page 6, and Evening Chronicle, 

November 14. Quoted in part in American Federation of 

Labor, History, Encyclopedia, Reference Book (Washington, 

D. C., 1919), page 41. Paragraphs 5, 6 and 7 are accurately 

quoted in Times, November 15. 
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“A National Trades Union Congress can prepare labor 
measures and agree upon laws they desire to be passed by 
the United States Congress and form a Congressioanl Labor 
Committee to urge and advance legislation upon measures 
wanted at Washington and report to the various trades. 

“In addition to this, an annual Congress of Trades 
Unions could organize a systematic agitation to propo- 
gate trades union principles and to impress the neces- 
sity of protective trade and labor organizations and to en- 
courage the formation of such unions and thus amalgama- 
tion in trade assemblies. Thus we could elevate trade union- 
ism and obtain for the working classes that respect for 
their rights to which they are justly entitled. 

“A federation of this character can be organized with 
a few simple rules and no salaried officers. The expenses 
of its management will be trivial and can be provided for 
by the Trades Union Congress. 

“Impressed with the necessity of such a federation and 
the importance of a National Trades Union Congress to 
perfect the organization, we, the undersigned delegates in 
a preliminary convention assembled at Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana, do hereby resolve to issue the following call: 

“That all international and national unions, trades as- 
semblies or councils and local trades or labor unions are 
cordially invited to send delegates to a National Trades 
Union Convention to be held at Pittsburgh on the third 
Tuesday of November, 1881. Each local union will be en- 
titled to one delegate, for one hundred members or the 
major part thereof, also one delegate for each international 
or national union, and one delegate for each trade assembly 
or council.” 

The corresponding secretary, M. W. Moore, was able 
to report on November 6, that 55 organizations had respond- 
ed. (14) These embraced printers, painters, cigar makers, 
moulders, carpenters, shoe makers, plasterers, seamen, 
iron and steel workers, marine and pastry cooks, window- 
glass workers, spinners, cigar-packers, bookbinders, cap- 
finishers, boot-makers, furniture workers, cap-coverers, 
horsesmiths, and granite cutters. (15) Notice of intention 





(14) Evening Chronicle, November 14. 
(15) Ibid. 
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to participate had been given in advance by a long list of 
delegates. (16) According to a conservative estimate (17) 
at least 120 were expected to be present when the roll was 
called, while a less cautious statement (18) was made that 
490 to 500 delegates were expected to be present. 

Delegates of the convention began to arrive in Pitts- 
burgh on Saturday, November 12. (19) Between fifty 
and sixty delegates had arrived by Monday night, November 
16. (20) Others came in on Tuesday and later. 

The newspapers contain references to unofficial prelim- 
inary conferences not mentioned in the minutes. One was 
“a conference” Monday afternoon “of foreign delegates” 
to be “held at the St. Clair Hotel for the purpose of blocking 
out a plan of operations for the meeting” on Tuesday. (21) 
Another was a caucus of the Allegheny County delegates 
on Monday night and Tuesday morning (22) with the ob- 
ject of consulting “as to the rules of the Congress and also 
to select subjects which the delegation consider(ed) as 
most desirable for the Congress to take action upon.” (23) 

Advance notice and comment on the convention appeared 
in all six newspapers. (24) While sometimes mainly news 
items of a common type, some of the newspaper material is 
interpretive of local sentiment in regard to the convention. 
The Evening Chronicle, November 15, says, “There are a 
number of radical Socialists from abroad who will attend 





(16) List given Telegraph, November 14. It includes 35 names. 
Identical Times, November 15. 

(17) Commercial Gazette, November 14. 

(18) Daily Post, November 15. Freiheits Freund, November 14. 

(19) Evening Chronicle, November 14. Cf. Times, November 14. 

(20) Commercial Gazette, November 15. Cf. Evening Chronicle, 
November 14, “and a large number on the morning trains 
to-day”; Daily Post, November 15. 

(21) Evening Chronicle, November 14. 

(22) Evening Chronicle, November 15. 

(23) Ibid, November 15. In view of later developments I sus- 
pect another object of these caucuses was organization 
for capture of the federation. This was the impression given 
some of the foreign delegates according to the Evening 
Chronicle, November 15, which, however, asserted, “Ncthing 
was further from their thoughts.” 

(24) Commercial Gazette, November 15. Other papers, November 

14, and, in the case of morning papers, November 15, also. 
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the Congress” and voiced the rumor of the probable develop- 
ment of “an inharmonious spirit,” while foreseeing better 
results in “eminently practical” Pittsburgh. 

The Telegraph, November 14, remarked, “The work of 
the convention will be important.” On November 15, it add- 
ed, “The Labor Congress — seems to be capable of the 
greatest amount of good that can be accomplished by labor 
organizations.” The Telegraph spoke favorably, on the 
same day, of the idea of federation, but added, “Like all 
other self-constituted organizations, it ust depend upon 
public sympathy for its real force, and this can only be ob- 
tained when its acts are just and based on the broadest 
principle of right.” Its final statement was, “The best in- 
terests of both capital and labor may be consulted in the 
most complete and extensive organization of each, when 
based upon the broad intelligence and love of justice that 
are characteristic of the American people.” 

The Commercial Gazette, November 15, remarked, “The 
delegates have been selected with especial reference to their 
fitness for the duties they are expected to perform.” 

The Daily Post, November 15, states, “The work of 
the Congress will be highly interesting.” 

Newspaper reporters evidently got busy early. The 
objects and expectations of the delegates are stated in ad- 
vance with satisfactory accuracy, (25) with the excep- 
tion of too sanguine statements in regard to a tariff “pro- 
tective in the highest degree.” (26) The best statement of 
the objects of the Congress was given to a reporter of the 
Commercial Gazette by one of the delegates, probably Sam- 
uel Gompers (27) of the International Cigar-Makers Union 





(25) Evening Chronicle, November 14 and 15; Telegraph, Novem- 
ber 14; Commercial Gazette, November 15; Freiheits Freund, 
November 14; Daily Post, November 14; Times, November 14. 

(26) Evening Chronicle, November 15; Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 15. 

(27) With this impression I wrote Mr. Gompers, who replied, 
October 19, 1922, “So far as my memory serves me, I think 
you are safe in attributing to me the interview given in the 
Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette of November 15, 1881. As 
you can appreciate, forty years is a long period of time, in 
a life that has been as crowded as mine, to state definitely 
whether I did or did not give a certain interview on a certain 
day for a certain paper.” 
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of New York. In the opinion of this delegate, “the object 
of the gathering is to concentrate the forces of labor, in 
order that needed reforms may be the more easily obtained. 
In the federation it is proposed to form, all questions affect- 
ing the national interests of the various trades will be dis- 
cussed, a Congressional Labor Committee to secure the pas- 
sage of such laws as are needed by the various trades to 
better their condition. In addition, the yearly meetings of 
the association will bring the principles of trade unionism 
before the public in their proper light and new organizations 
will be formed in localities which are now hostile to organ- 
ized labor. In Great Britain an organization similar to the 
one proposed has long existed; yearly meetings are held, 
and the result has been to greatly ameliorate the condition 
oi the working people. Committees are appointed each yvar 
which exercise a general supervision over the affairs of 
all trades; direct agitation when it is needed, and pay par- 
ticular attention to securing the passage of beneficial and 
the repeal of obnoxious laws. The result has been satis- 
factory in the highest degree, and promises to continue so, 
as the Secretary of the Parliamentary Committee, Mr. Henry 
Broadhurst, has recently been elected to Parliament, and 
within the House of Commons can accomplish much more 
than he could outside. 


“The advisability of organizing a federation of all the 
trades in this country has been under discussion for a long 
time, but it was not until last August, when a national con- 
vention of trade unionists was held in Terra Haute, Indiana, 
that any decisive steps were taken. The subject was fully 
discussed at that convention, and as a result the Congress 
which meets today was called. The federation will be or- 
ganized with a few simple rules and no salaried officers. The 
expenses of its management will be trivial, and can easily 
be provided for.” (28) 


With such objects and motives the first session of the 
convention was called to order at 2:00 P. M. on November 
15, by L. A. Brant of Detroit, president of the Standing 





(28) Commercial Gazette, November 15. 
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Committee. (29) A prayer for guidance was offered by 
K. McKenzie, a delegate from New York. (30) President 
John Jarrett, of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, an organization which stood well in the com- 
munity for its prudence and wisdom, (31) was chosen 
Temporary Chairman with M. L. Crawford of Chicago, and 
H. H. Bengough of Pittsburgh as Temporary Secretaries. 
(32) 

The first action of the meeting, after temporary organ- 
ization, was the appointment of a Committee on Credentials, 
consisting of one delegate from each of the twelve states 
represented. (33) 

While this committee spent about two hours (34) 
upon its work, the Chairman gave the delegates an oppor- 
tunity “to express their views.” (35) : 

These speeches, five in number, (36) all “displayed 





(29) Proceedings, page 6; Evening Chronicle, November 16; Tele- 
graph, November 16; Commercial Gazette, November 16; 
Freiheits Freund, November 16. The Times, November 16, 
says, “L. A. Brant of Chicago.” 

(30) Proceedings, page 6. Five papers on November 16. Even- 
ing Chronicle, Telegraph, Commercial Gazette, Freiheits 
Freund and Times, give his name as “A. M. McKenzie.” The 
Post omits the matter. 

(31) Editorial, Daily Post, November 17. 

(32) Proceedings, page 7, mention W. C. Pollner as one of the 
temporary secretaries. This fact is not mentioned in any 
one of the six papers at this point all of whom, on November 
16, mention Jarrett, Crawford and Bengough, though the 
Commercial Gazette notices the fact on November 17 in con- 
nection with the election of permanent officers. 

(33) Proceedings, page 7. All the papers of November 16 men- 
tion this, the Daily Post, however, omitting the number of 
states represented. 

(34) Telegraph, November 16. The Commercial Gazette, November 
16, says, “The Committee on Credentials returned about half 
past four o’clock.” The Freiheits Freund, November 16, says, 
“It was about four o’clock.” The Times, November 16, says, 
“After two hours had passed.” The-matter is omitted by 
Proceedings, Evening Chronicle and Daily Post. 

(35) Daily Post, November 16; Freiheits Freund, November 16. 
Cf. Proceedings, page 7, Evening Chronicle, Commercial 
Gazette, Times, all of November 16 and all of which merely 
say speeches were made. The matter is omitted entirely in 
the Telegraph. 

(36) Proceedings, page 7; Evening Chronicle, November 16. The 
Daily Post, November 16, mentions only four speeches. The 
number of speeches made is not given in the remaining four 
papers, 
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moderation and intelligent understanding of the relative po- 
sitions of capital and labor.” (37) “All were conservative 
in tone, and, while the difference between labor and capital 
was referred to as a conflict that was irrepressible, none 
of the speeches were in the slightest degree communistic. 
On the contrary, the intelligence and moderation displayed 
was remarkable. All the speakers expressed themselves 
as being in favor of the greatest moderation.” (38) In 
the language of the Times, “There was no tinge of the 
socialistic about these speeches, and if the communistic ele- 
ment is represented in the Congress, the representatives 
had the good sense to sit still and listen to cooler counsel 
from more conservative men.” (39) 

Mr. A. C. Rankin, of the Iron Moulders of Pittsburgh, 
“made an interesting and vigorous speech.” (40) 

“Mr. M. Gompers, of the International Cigar-Makers 
Union, gave a very interesting narrative of the struggles of 
his union. When first organized different branches charged 
different dues and different initiation fees, but this plan 
didn’t work well. Then a uniform rate of dues and a uni- 
form rate of initiation fees was made for all lodges in the 
country. The fund was considered general, and if a lodge 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, needed money, they could send to 
New York and demand $500. If one lodge necessarily spent 
more than pro-rata that lodge could demand the New York 
or Pittsburgh lodge to send money until the funds of each 
were balanced. 

“Another difficulty encountered by this union was that 
sometimes a strike would be declared when it was useless, 
and aithough the union sent money to strikers they would 
be whipped. For this reason it was determined that a gen- 
eral executive committee or advisory body should pass on 
all propositions to strike for an increase in wages, and the 
speaker thought it would be a good idea also if every mem- 
ber of the Union had the privilege of voting, whether any 
particular lodge should strike for an increase. In that case 








(37) Evening Chronicle, November 16. 

(38) Commercial Gazette, November 16, quoted. Cf., also, Frei- 
heits Freund, November 16, for a similar comment. 

(39) November 16, Cf. Freiheits Freund, November 16. 

(40) Daily Post, November 16. This is the sole comment. The 

speech is not given in papers or Proceedings. 
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each member would feel personally responsible and would 
contribute more willingly to sustain the strike.” (41) 


Gompers “closed with a long string of very valuable 
suggestions to the Congress”. (42) He “said he had come 
to Pittsburgh, not to air his opinions, but to work, not to 
build a bubble, but to lay the foundations for a superstruct- 
ure that would be solid, and that would be a true federation 
of trade unions. He was in favor of progressing slowly, and 
wanted the organization to be emphatically a workingmen’s 
organization; one that is not defied by money, but which 
will in itself contain the elements of strength—the organ- 
ization—could not be good unless the founders were good, 
could not be honest unless they were honest; therefore, the 
elements essential to success were goodness, honesty, in- 
dustry and practicability.” (43) 


“R. E. Weber of the Printer’s Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, of this city, related the experience of the Dispatch 
printers during the last strike, when the proprietors of that 
paper brought on printers from Cincinnati to take the place 
of the home printers. The strikers sent committees to other 
Assemblies of the Knights of Labor and in every case an 
audience was given the committee. The strikers thus got 
their side of the case before fellow workingmen and from 
nearly every Assembly they also received financial aid. 
Where money was given freely the printers accepted it as 
a gift, but in some cases they borrowed the money, most of 
which they have since paid back. Mr. Weber predicted 
that al] newspapers in the city will surely come under con- 
trol of their Union, pointed out the strength of the work- 
ingmen when all trades are united to support each other, 
and closed with the assertion that if the striking mechanic 
knew he could go every Saturday and get money to keep 








(41) Daily Post, November 16. 
(42) Statement of Daily Post, November 16. 


(43) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 16. The substance 
of this is given in the Freiheits Freund, November 16. The 
Times in a general comment on the five speeches, November 
16, says, “A general desire was expressed for the formation 
of an organization that would advance the cause of labor, 
honestly and fairly.” This idea plainly came from the 
speech of Gompers. 
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him from starving, he would be a much stronger union man 
than if no money awaited him.” (43a) 


“R. Powers, of the Seamen’s Union of the Lakes, was 
the next speaker. He related in detail the efforts of ship 
owners to break up their union and closed by telling changes 
in the marine laws desired by his Union. One case objected 
to is that requiring a sailor to pay $15 down if he desires 
to bring suit for the recovery of wages or for any other 
cause. They also want a new law providing that at least 
two-thirds of the crew on any one ship shall be American 
citizens”. (44) 

The speech of W. G. McKean, Erie Typographical Union 
No. 77, which followed that of Mr. Gompers and preceded 
that of Mr. Weber, does not seem to have attracted atten- 
tion and is nowhere reported. 

On its return the Committee on Credentials reported 
that ninety-six delegates had presented proper credentials 
and were entitled to seats. (45) These delegates repre- 
senting twelve states and a large number and variety of 
labor organizations, (46) in answering the roll call, gave 
the number of members in the organizations they repre- 
sented. (47) Reporters estimated the number represented 





(48a) Quoting Daily Post, November 16. Contents of speech not 
mentioned elsewhere. 

(44) Quoting Daily Post, November 16. Contents of speech 
omitted elsewhere. 

(45) Proceedings, pp. 7-9, lists one hundred and seven of which 
eleven are marked as having been received subsequent to the 
committee’s first rerort. Four papers of November 16, 
Telegraph, Commercial Gazette, Freiheits Freund and Times, 
put the number at ninety. This suggests quadruple use of 
one reporter’s notes. The Daily Post, November 16, says, 
“In all thirty one delegates were present,” manifestly an 
error. 


(46) Proceedings, pp. 7-9. The Telegraph, November 16, lists 
thirty four who intended to come. Of these seven did not 
come, the last name only of four is given and the names of 
four are misspelled. Obviously in the absence of the minutes 
this would be a defective record. Other papers only give 
scattered names. 

(47) Proceedings, page 7. Commercial Gazette. November 16; 
Freiheits Freund, November 16; Daily Post, November 16. 
This device is not mentioned in the other papers. The Daily 


Post mentions a ticket given entitling the holder to reduced 
hotel rates. 
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at 215,634. (48) Later arrivals (which we know increased 
the number of delegates: to only 107) it was estimated 
would increase the number of workingmen represented in 
the convention to almost half million. (49) A special re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials on a case of double 
representation and two motions adding two additional mem- 
bers, one without credentials and the other a substitute 
mentioned in the Proceedings (50) are not discussed in 
the newspapers. 

“On motion, a Committee on Permanent Organizations 
was appointed, consisting of one delegate from each of the 
states represented.” (51) 

“A resolution was offered and adopted fixing the hours 
of the sessions of the Congress from 8:00 o’clock a. m. to 
12:00 m. and from 1:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m.” (52) 

“A motion was offered and adopted that each State 
delegate select a representative to serve on the Committee 
on Resolutions and Platform of Principles.” (53) 





(48) ‘Telegraph, November 16; Commercial Gazette, November 
16; Freiheits Freund, November 16; Daily Post, November 
16. Again this may be quadruple use of one reporter’s esti- 
mate. The Times, November 16, puts number represented 
as “about 225,000”. No estimate, strange to say. is given in 
the Proceedings, page 7. 

(49) Evening Chronicle, November 16; Commercial Gazette, Nov- 
ember 16; Freiheits Freund, November 16; Daily Post, Nov- 
ember 16; Times, November 16. Cf. Telegraph, November 16, 
“Additional delegates have since arrived.” No estimates here 
in Daily Post. 

(50) Pages 9-10. 

(51) Quoting Proceedings, page 10, which gives the names. The 
appointment of this committee at this time is mentioned in all 
six papers but none of them give the names. The language 
of the Telegraph and Commercial Gazette is identical] at this 
point. 

(52) Quoting Proceedings, page 10; Evening Chronicle, November 
16. Resolution mentioned without hours fixed, Telegraph, 
November 16; Commercial Gazette, November 16; Freiheits 
Freund, November 16; Daily Post, November 16. Omitted in 
Times, November 16. 

(53) Quoting Proceedings, page 10. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 16, omits this. The Telegraph, November 16, says, 
“A committee consisting of one delegate from each State rep- 
resented was appointed to prepare a declaration of princi- 
ples.” The Commercial Gazette, November 16, uses the same 
language. The Freiheit Freund, November 16, is in accord- 
ance with the Proceedings. The Daily Post, November 16, 
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J.S. Shuttuck, of Beaver Falls, Penna., then offered the 
following preamble and resolution: 


“Whereas, the united labor organizations of Western 
Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and West Virginia have, by 
unanimous resolutions, denounced the proprietors of the 
Pittsburgh Evening and Sunday Leader, Daily Post and 
Times, for their unjust and unwarranted action in discharg- 
ing from their employment competent and faithful Union 
printers, and employing in their stead imported “Rats”, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this convention of representatives of 
organized labor of this country, recognizing the importance 
of keeping the public press square on the labor question, do 
hereby ratify the action of the organizations referred to, and 
in order that the determined opposition by said journals may 
be further condemned, the representatives of the above Pitts- 
burgh papers, viz., the Leader, Post and Times, be debarred 
from seats upon the platform with the representatives of 
honorable and fair journals.” (54) 

A “short but spirited address” by Mr. Shuttuck sustain- 
ing the resolution, support of the resolution by R. E. Weber, 
and a defense of the course pursued by the Printers by Alex 
C. Rankin mentioned in the Proceedings, (55) are not 
referred to by any of the newspapers. Adjournment follow- 





says, “A committee to prepare a declaration of principles was 
appointed. The Committee consists of one member from 
every State represented.” The Times, November 16, merely 
says, “a committee to prepare a declaration of principles of 
the Congress” was appointed. 

(54) Quoting resolution, Proceedings, page 10. The Evening Chron- 
icle, Telegraph and Commercial Gazette, all of November 16, 
contain identical] language, “presented a resolution endorsing 
the action of the local trade organizations in reference to the 
daily papers of the city which do not employ union printers 
and prohibiting any representative of those papers from at- 
tending the meeting of the Congress”. The Freiheits Freund, 
November 16, mentions the three papers. The Daily Post. 
November 16, summarizes the resolution omitting names of 
papers mentioned. The Times, one of the papers mentioned. 
summarizes the resolution, ending in the language, “prohibit- 
ing the presence at the Congress of any representative of a 
paper not controlled by the Knights of Labor”. 


(55) Page 10. 
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ed these addresses. (56) 


An informal evening meeting, not mentioned in the 
Proceedings, was held on November 15, the first day. (57) 
Its purpose was “an interchange of ideas on the various 
problems concerning labor.” (58) 


President Cline, of the Window Glass Workers Associa- 
tion, was made Chairman. (59) Mr. John Flanagan, iron 
moulder (60) of Pittsburgh, was the first speaker. (61) 
He discussed the subject of “Convict Contract Labor”. (62) 
“He spoke forcibly of the injustice of the services of crim- 
inals being sold to contractors at prices which enabled them 
to undersell manufacturers of all classes who employ free 
labor. The extent of the evil was shown by statistics, and 
the Congress earnestly exhorted to give the subject their 
closest attention.” (63) 


Mr. T. W. Taylor, of Homestead, Penna., who had “ac- 
quired a wide reputation as an advocate of principles cal- 
culated to advance the best interests of the workingmen” 
and who was familiarly known as “Old Beeswax” was the 


(56) Ibid, page 10; Commercial Gazette, November 16; Freiheits 
Freund, November 16; Times, November 16; other papers 
omit adjournment. 


(57) Mentioned in all six papers of date November 16. The best 
accounts are found in the Commercial Gazette and Freiheits 
Freund. 


(58) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. Cf. similar state- 
ments, Commercial Gazette, November 16; Daily Post, No- 
vember 16. The remaining three papers make no statement 
as to the purpose of the evening session. 


(59) Evening Chronicle, November 16, says, “Col. Isaac Cline.” 
The Telegraph, Commercial Gazette, Freiheits Freund and 
Daily Post merely say “President Cline”. The entire com- 
ment on the session by the Times is, “The evening session was 
devoted to speeches by the delegates.” 

(60) So only in Evening Chronicle, November 16. 

(61) So in remaining five papers, excluding Times. 

* (62) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. “Convict Labor” 
is the terminology used by the Telegraph, Commercial Gazette, 
Freiheits Freund, and Daily Post. _ 

(63) Virtually identical language appears in the Evening Chron- 
icle, Commercial Gazette and Freiheits Freund, which may 
be a case of good reporting, but appears to be one reporter’s 
notes used in triplicate. Comment on the speech is omitted 
in the Telegraph and Times. 
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next speaker. (64) “He contended that if workingmen did 
not enjoy the rights belonging to them they had no person 
to blame but themselves as they were not united as a whole, 
and in their divided efforts to ameliorate their condition, 
had contented themselves with feebly attempting to lop off 
a few branches of the forest, which stood in their way, 
instead of striking at the root of the evil and pulling it up. 
As workingmen they did not take sufficient interest in 
politics, and thereby showed that they did not respect their 
own power. He did not advocate the principles of any party, 
but predicted that as long as workingmen voted for men, 
whose sympathies were not with them, they could never 
expect to advance. Another of the follies of workingmen 
was intemperance, and as long as they continue to spend 
$7,000,000 annually for drink, all their efforts at reform 
would prove futile. In his opinion, the most effective means 
of bettering their condition was co-operation. Until work- 
ingmen joined together in co-operative societies and estab- 
lished mills and manufacturies there would continue to be 
a conflict between capital and labor. It was by this means 
alone that their interests would become identical. He spoke 
at length on this subject, reciting the success of co-operation 
in England, and backed up his assertions with numerous 
instances. In conclusion, he urged the delegates and visit- 
ors to consider what he had said, and in the future take an 
active interest in politics, avoid intemperance and establish 
co-operative societies as rapidly as possible.” (65) 

Chairman Cline finally “made a few remarks” (66) 
and the meeting adjourned. 


The Congress met for its morning session of November 





(64) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 16. Cf. Evening 
Chronicle, Telegraph, Freiheits Freund and Daily Post, all 
of date November 16. 


(65) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 16. Same detail is 
in Fretheits Freund, November 16. The speech is correctly 
summarized in the Evening Chronicle and Daily Post. The 
Telegraph has neither summary nor comment. 


(66) Identical language in Telegraph, Commercial Gazette, Frei- 
heits Freund and Daily Post, all of date November 16, an- 
other possible case of reportorial copying of one man’s state- 
ment or notes. 
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16, at 9:00 o’clock (67) in Turner Hall, with Mr. John 
Jarrett in the chair. (68) “After several minor correc- 
tions the minutes were approved.” (69) The next item of 
the session was a speech by Mr. Gompers, the delegate from 
the International Cigar-Makers Union. (70) Several papers 
had heralded Mr. Gompers as socialistic, and had accused 
him of desiring to secure the presidency and control of the 
organization for the socialists, (71) a matter which in 
reading smacks of a Pittsburgh ruse to defeat him for the 
presidency and capture the office for Jarrett. (72) 

The Proceedings, p. 10, say, “Mr. Gompers requested 
the floor, to make a personal explanation, and asked that 
the following extract from the Pittsburgh Commercial 





(67) Telegraph, November 16; Freiheits Freund, November 17; 
Times, November 17. The Commercial Gazette says, “at eight 
o’clock.” Proceedings, page 10, says, “Adjourned to meet at 
eight o’clock next morning”. Time of assembly omitted in 
Daily Post. 

(68) Proceedings, page 10; Evening Chronicle; Daily Post, No- 
vember 17. The matter of Jarrett as chairman is omitted 
elsewhere. 

(69) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. This item is omit- 
ted in other papers. Cf. Proceedings, page 10. 

(70) Proceedings, page 10; Evening Chronicle, November 16; Daily 
Post, November 17; Times, November 17. The Telegraph and 
the Fretheits Freund omit this item, while the Commercial 
Gazette gets it out of order. 

(71) Commercial Gazette, November 16; Daily Post, November 16. 
The Commercial Gazette in referring to Mr. M. Gompers as 
a candidate for permanent chairman remarks, “The latter is 
the leader of the Socialistic element which is pretty well rep- 
resented in the Congress, and one of the smartest men pres- 
ent.” The Daily Post remarks, ‘‘The Socialists are pretty well 
represented and effort will probably be made to elect one of 
their leaders” . . . and mentions as candidate,“Mr. Gompers 
who represents the Socialistic element.” Cf. also Evening 
Chronicle, November 15 for remarks on the socialistic repre- 
sentation. 

(72) I wrote Mr. Gompers on August 23, 1922, asking him about 
the validity of my observation in regard to the Socialistic 
propaganda against him. He wisely avoided a direct answer. 
His reply, October 19, 1922, was, “As to your deduction re- 
garding the election of Mr. Jarrett. permit me to say that 
my name was put in nomination but I withdrew because I 
wanted unity of decision in the election and did not want 
any contention to arise over the election of the first president 
of the organization, the formation of which was the subject 
of the gathering.” 
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Gazette be read:” 

The Evening Chronicle, November 16, says, “Mr. 
Gompers... called attention to some remarks in a morning 
paper, in which he was accused of being a leader of Social- 
ists. This he indignantly denied, saying that he was work- 
ing only in the Congress for the federation of labor. He 
felt that the remarks of the paper in question were intended 
to injure him and warp his efforts.” The Commercial 
Gazette, November 17, remarks, “Mr. Gompers took occasion 
to deny the statement that he was a leader of the Socialistic 
element, and that the committee has been captured for him 
saying that he had attended the Congress only for the 
purpose of assisting in the federation of labor organ- 
izations.” The Times, November 17, sarcastically remarks, 
“Mr. Gompers of New York raised a fuss because one of the 
morning papers had called him a Socialist. Of course he 
denied it”. : 

“Mr. M. F. Walsh of Wisconsin, rising to a personal 
explanation, said that the western delegates had been ac- 
cused of instigating the publication of the slander referred 
to, but disclaimed their having any connection with it; their 
first knowledge of it being that morning, on seeing the 
newspaper referred to.” (73) 

“Mr. James Lynch of New York stated that now, as 
the coming report of the Committee on Permanent Organ- 
ization had leaked out, he was desirous of placing Mr. 
Gompers square before the Congress. As a member of 
that Committee, he had urged the selection of Mr. Gompers 
as Permanent President without the knowledge or consent 
of that gentleman and paid a high tribute to his ability and 
strict unionism.” (74) 

“The credentials of several delegates were presented 
and approved.” (75) 








(73) Quoting Proceedings, page 10. This item is omitted in all 
the papers consulted. 

(74) Quoting Proceedings, pp. 10-11. This item is omitted in all 
the papers consulted. 

(75) Quoting Telegraph, November 16. The Evening Chronicle 
November 16, lists eight names. The Commercial Gazette, 
November 16, lists eight names. The Commercial Gazette, 

November 17, omits the approval. The Freiheits Freund par- 

allels the Telegraph statement. The Daily Post and Times 
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Mr. Robert Howard of the Committee on Permanent 
Organization next submitted the following report: ‘To the 
temporary officers and delegates of the International Trades 
Union Congress: Gentlemen—In accordance with the duty 
imposed on us, your Committee on Permanent Organization 
met last night. After due deliberation, your Committee 
agreed to recommend that the permanent officers of the 
Congress shall consist of a President, Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary. The delegates recommended for these offices 
by your Committee are as follows: For President, Samuel 
Gompers of New York—representing the Cigar-Makers In- 
ternational Union. For Secretary, William Wilson of St. 
Louis—Typographical Union No. 6. For Assistant Secre- 
tary, H. H. Bengough of Local Assembly No. 1630. (76) 

“Mr. Street of the Committee, submitted the following 
minority report: For President, Richard Powers of the 
Lake Seamen’s Union, Chicago. First Vice-President, Robert 
Howard of the Spinner’s Union, Fall River, Mass. Second 
Vice-President, William Wilson of the Printers Union, St. 
Louis, Mo. Secretary, R. E. Weber of the Printers Assembly 
No. 1630; First Assistant Secretary, Robert Burns of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Second Assistant Secretary, W. C. Pollner of 
the Cleveland Trade Assembly.” (77) 

The majority report was clearly an eastern report and 
the minority report a western report. This division gave 
the local representation an opportunity for which they ap- 





omit the matter entirely. There is no mention of this item 
in Proceedings, page 11. 

(76) Proceedings, page 11, quoted. The accounts here in the Even- 
ing Chronicle, November 16; Telegraph, November 16; ard 
Freiheits Freund, November 17; are identical and in the lang- 
uage of the Proceedings. The Commercial Gazette, November 
17, summarizes the report accurately. The Daily Post, No- 
vember 17, and the Times, November 17, merely give the 
latter part of the report naming the delegates recommended. 

(77) Proceedings, page 11; Telegraph, November 16, quoted; Even- 
ing Chronicle, November 16: Commercial Gazette, November 
17; Fretiheits Freund, November 17; Daily Post, November 
17; Times, November 17. All six papers are at odds with the 
Proceedings on two names. Where the papers say “Street” 
the Proceedings say “Streat”. Where the papers say “Robert 
Burns” the Proceedings, page 11, say “Michael J. Byrne.” In 
addition the Times, November 17, says, “Gumpers” for 
“Gompers.” 
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parently had gotten ready and of which they took immediate 
advantage. Mr. James Maloy (78) of Pittsburgh said at 
once, “With all deference to the reports of the committee, 
I think that we should have a representation of the Amal- 
gamated Association on the ticket.” (79) Mr. Powers of 
Chicago replied, “Our work here is in the interest of the 
grand cause of labor, and we should not consider what organ- 
izations our officers belong to as long as they command the 
respect of all.” (80) Mr. A. C. Rankin added, “That is the 
view to take; the Pittsburgh delegates have not presented 
the name of any candidate for President, although I can 
say we have just as good men as can be found anywhere, 
and we are just as strong in our labor organizations.” (81) 

“One of the delegates then nominated Mr. John Jarrett 
for Permanent Chairman.” (82) 

Mr. Weber of Pittsburgh then remarked, “I had the 
honor to represent Pennsylvania on the Committee on Per- 
manent Organization, and most warmly urged the name of 
Mr. Jarrett for President, but the majority of the Commit- 
tee decided otherwise. Let us consider this matter care- 
fully and select with our best judgment.” (83) Mr. Walsh 
of Wisconsin followed with the remarks, “In selecting our 
President, I desire to place before the delegates the name of 
Richard Powers as a representative of the West. The work- 
ingmen of Pennsylvania have a magnificent organization, 
but we should all remember that there are thousands of 





(78) Proceedings, page 11; Evening Chronicle, November 16; Com- 
mercial Gazette, November 17. The Daily Post, November 17, 
merely says, “Mr. Maloy.” Other papers omit the detail. Pro- 
ceedings, page 11. says Maloy nominated Jarrett, an item 
omitted in all the six papers. 

(79) Quoting Evening Chrenicle, November 16. Cf. Proceedings, 
page 11; Commercial Gazette, November 17; Daily Post, No- 
vember 17; Times, November 17. 

(80) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. Cf. Proceedings, 
page 11; Times, November 17; omitted elsewhere. 

(81) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. Cf. Proceedings, 
page 11; Daily Post, November 17. Any reference to Rankin’s 
remarks is omitted elsewhere. 

(82) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16; Cf. Proceedings, 
page 11; Telegraph, November 17; Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 17; Fretheits Freund, November 17; Daily Post, No- 
vember 17; Times, November 17. 

(83) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. Cf. Daily Post, No- 
vember 17. No reference elsewhere, even in the Proceedings, 
page 11. 
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workingmen in the West who require to be organized, and 
Richard Powers is the man to do the work.” (84) 

Quoting the Commercial Gazette, November 17, “For 
a long time it looked as if the chairmanship would be hotly 
contested, but Mr. Gompers poured oil on the troubled 
waters by stating that he was thoroughly devoted to trade 
unionism, and in order to facilitate the work of completing 
the organization, would withdraw his name. Mr. Powers 
gracefully followed suit.” (85) 

“On motion the reports of the Committee were both 
tabled.” (86) Mr. Jarrett was then unanimously elected 
President. (87) Messrs. Powers and Gompers were unan- 
imously elected Vice-Presidents. (88) The “temporary 
secretaries, Messrs. Crawford of Chicago, Bengough of Pitts- 
burgh, and Pollner of Cleveland were retained.” (89) 

The election of Mr. Jarrett indicated the control of the 
Congress by the conservatives and his elevation to the pres- 
idency appears to have silenced newspaper statements of 
the socialistic danger which existed in the convention and 
might by some device secure control of the organization. 

“The resolution creating the Committee on Resolutions 





(84) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. Cf. Proceedings, 
page 11; Commercial Gazette, November 17; Daily Post, No- 
vember 17; Times, November 17. The Telegraph, November 
16, merely says, “Mr. Walsh of Wisconsin named Richard 
Powers, a Western man for the position.” The Times, No- 
vember 17, says, “Mr. Welsh.” The Freiheits Freund, No- 
vember 17, omits any reference, 

(85) Proceedings, page 11, fails to indicate the sequence of the 
withdrawal. The “Telegraph, November 16, omitting the 
withdrawal by Mr. Gompers of his name curiously gives that 
of Mr. Powers. So does the Freiheits Freund, November 17. 
The Evening Chronicle gives the speeches in sequence. The 
Daily Post, November 17, omits the speeches, but gives as 
does the Times, November 17, the withdrawals in sequence. 

(86) Proceedings, page 11; Telegraph, November 16, quoted; Frei- 
heits Freund, November 17. This item is omitted elsewhere. 
The Proceedings, page 11, notes further that even after the 
tabling of the motion Mr. Gompers was re-nominated by Mr. 
Lynch of New York, a strange fact omitted everywhere else. 

(87) So Proceedings, page 11, and all six papers. 

(88) So Proceedings, page 11, and all six papers and in order 
named. 

(89) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 17. Cf. Proceedings, 
page 11. The remaining five papers mention the fact but omit 
the names. 
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and Platform of Principles was, on motion, reconsidered. 
After striking out the words, ‘Resolutions and’, the original 
resolution was adopted.” (90) 

“The committee called for by the said resolution was 
then chosen, one member from each state.” (91) The 
names given in the Proceedings, p. 11, are found in all the 
papers except the Commercial Gazette and Times, though 
with some errors such as the name of the Massachusetts 
representative, Sherman Cummin, spelled Cummings in 
four papers; the name of Leo P. Dwyer of Illinois spelled 
Dwyre in four papers; George W. Osborn of Ohio called 
Josh. W. Osborn in four papers; and A. Madera of St. Louis 
called A. A. Madera in four papers; identical errors in 
four papers indicating that one reporter jotted down the 
names by sound as read and handed his notes to three fellow 
reporters. 

At this point according to the minutes, (92) “A dele- 
gate announced, from the floor, that a reporter of the 
Evening Leader was present, taking notes. He retired from 
the hall at the request of the Chair.” (93) 

Next, “It was ordered that, on a call of the States, 
the delegates should, in turn, read any papers or resolutions 
they had prepared or been instructed to introduce, and that 
the same be referred, without debate, to the Committee on 





(90) Quoting Proceedings, page 11. This motion is omitted else- 
where. The Commercial Gazette, November 17, speaks of “the 
committee to prepare a deciaration of principles.” The re- 
maining five papers have the form “Committee on Declaration 
of Principles and Resolutions.” 

(91) Quoting Proceedings, page 11. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 16; Telegraph, November 16; Freiheits Freund, No- 
vember 17; Daily Post, November 17; and Times, November 
17, all say “appointed.” The Commercial Gazette, November 
17, says, “the names were announced.” 

(92) Proceedings, page 11. : 

(93) Ibid, page 11. The Evening Chronicle, November 16, and 
Daily Post, November 17, in identical language, say, “At this 
juncture the reporter of a non-union paper was ejected from 
the hall and two sergeants at arms appointed to keep out 
non-union people.” The Freiheits Freund, November 17, gives 
full information. The Telegraph, November 16, says, “A 
reporter of a non-union evening paper was discovered in the 
the hall which created quite a stir. He was precipitately 
bounced.” The two remaining papers omit all reference to the 

matter. . 
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Platform of Principles.” (94) This plan of calling the roll 
of States and permitting suggestions was followed the re- 
mainder of the day and proved an excellent device for get- 
ting at the wishes of the delegates and the labor organ- 
izations represented. According to the minutes, “many of 
the documents read were afterwards embodied in the Plat- 
form.” (95) “On the states being called, delegates re- 
sponded from New York, Illinois, California, and Pennsyl- 
vania.” (96) A considerable number of suggestions and 
several formal resolutions resulted from this device, though 
a complete account of these is impossible since nowhere in 
the seven records consulted can the names and order of all 
the speakers, all of the speeches or all of the resolutions 
be found. (97) Probably the same topics were touched 
upon by various speakers. 

Convict labor was denounced. (98) So also was the 
truck system. (99) “Mr. Powers read a bill which he de- 
sired the Congress to petition the Congress of the United 
States to enact. Its objects were for the better regulation 
of the merchant marine service, both in internal waters and 
interoceanic commerce, and the protection of life and prop- 
erty on board vessels.” (100) 





(94) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. Only the Times, November 17, 
mentions the very important matter of reference to the com- 
mittee. The roll call is mentioned, in identical language, in 
Evening Chronicle, November 16, and Daily Post, November 
17, and also mentioned in the Commercial Gazette, November 
17. The Telegraph, November 16, and the Freiheits Freund, 
November 17, omitting all else take up the resolutions at once. 


(95) Proceedings, page 12. All such are therefore omitted in the 
Proceedings at this point. 

(96) Proceedings, page 12. The alphabetical order of states is not 
followed here nor in the appointment of several committees. 
Cf. ibid. page 7; page 11. 

(97) Possibly the best chrenological order is found in the Evening 
Chronicle, November 16, which is more detailed than the re- 
maining five papers. By adding information in the Proceed- 
ings, pp. 3-4, 12, I have tried to arrive at some sequence. 

(98) Evening Chronicle, November 16. A formal resolution on this 
came up again according to this paper, just before recess. This 
latter is mentioned in all the papers. 

(99) Mentioned at this point only in the Evening Chronicic. In- 
corporated in Platform as article 7, Proceedings, pp. 3-4. 

(100) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. This item is omitted elsewhere, 
and the matter was not included in the Platform. 
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“Mr. Burgman read a method of organization which 
had received the unanimous approval of the Representative 
Assembly or the Trades and Labor Unions of the Pacific 
Coast. It recommended the Unions of kindred occupations, 
in addition to maintaining their separate organizations, to 
amalgamate under heads, as follows: Iron Trade, Leather 
Trade, Clothing Trade, and Purveyors. Each amalgamated 
association to choose delegates to a National Council of Fed- 
erated Trades, whose duties should be simply executive.” 
(101) 

Someone at this point evidently made a speech denounc- 
ing Chinese labor. (102) 

This was probably followed by the suggestion or reso- 
lutions advocating the protection of trades unions by a law 
providing for their incorporation, (103) an idea which was 
later embodied in the first article of the platform of princ- 
iples. (104) 

“The following resolution was submitted and received 
with great applause: 

Resolved, that this Congress demand the repeal of the 
law known as the Conspiracy Act, as far as it relates to 
labor organizations to regulate their own wages.” (105) 





(101) Proceedings, page 12, qucted. The Evening Chronicle alone 
mentions this as the “banding together of the different 
trades.” The industrial union idea here is significant. It is 
the syndicate idea of Sorel, but it was not incorporated in 
the + er or Supplementary Resolutions, Proceedings, 
pp. 3-4. 

(102) Evening Chronicle, November 16; Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 17. This was probably a part of Burgman’s remarks, 
for after the report of the Committee on Platform of Princip- 
les which did not include this item he re-introduced it the 
fourth day and it was included in the Supplementary Resolu- 
tions. Cf. Proceedings, page 20 and page 4. 

(103) Evening Chronicle, November 16; Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 17. 

(104) Proceedings, page 3. 

(105) ~‘::oting language identical in Evening Chronicle, November 

# and Daily Post, November 17; Times, November 17. The 
Telegraph, November 16, is identical with the exception that 
it says, “was received with considerable demonstration.” The 
resolution in German translation is in the Freiheits Freund, 
November 17. The Commercial Gazette correctly paraphrases 
and summarizes the resolution incorporated in the Platform 

as Article 9; Proceedings, page 4. 


—— 
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“Mr. McBride of Pennsylvania offered the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas, convict or prison labor, as applied to the Con- 
tract System in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and other states, 
is detrimental to the product of honest mechanics, lowers the 
masses of the people in their honest efforts, and demoral- 
izes the manufacturing interests of the country; (106) 

Resolved, That it is hereby declared, the sense of this 
Congress assembled, that we demand the abolition of the 
evil system, and that we will not under any circumstances 
support any person or persons to legislative positions who 
will not offer their support and earnest efforts to the 
abolishment of the same. 

Resolved, That we urge our people that articles made in 
prison under the contract are in competition with honest 
toil and we hereby protest against the purchase and sale of 
the same, and that we ask their co-operation and efforts, 
that by just legislation the evil may be crushed.” (107) 

“Mr. Exler read a paper condemning button-set rivets 
in boilers as unreliable, and the cause of so-called accidents.” 
(108) 

Delegate J. W. Crozier of Pennsylvania presented res- 
olutions of sympathy with the people of Ireland in their 





(106) It is impossible to resist the temptation to note the similarity 

between this domestically and German reparations inter- 
nationally. 

(107) Quoting language which is identical in Evening Chronicle, 

November 16; Telegraph, November 16; Daily Post, November 

17; Times, November 17; (In German translation) Freiheits 

Freund, November 17, which, however, says “of Philadelphia,” 

an error. The Commercial Gazette, November 17, says, “de- 

nouncing convict contract labor, demanding its abolition and 

pledging themselves not to support candidates for the Legis- 

lature who did not pledge themselves to attempt its abolish- 

ment.” Basis of Article 6 in Platform, Proceedings, page 3. 

(108) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. Four newspapers, Evening 

Chronicle, November 16; Telegraph, November 17; Commerc- 

ial Gazette, November 17; and Freiheits Freund, November 17, 

say “Axtell” indicating quadruple use of one reporter’s notes 

based on the sound of the name. AJl four put the resolution 

in the afternoon as do also the Daily Post and Times. At 

first it seemed the papers must be right about the time of the 

resolution, but since the Daily Post and Times had no reporters 

in the hall and a quadruplicate error exists in the name, it 

is reasonable to suppose all six reports are erroneous here. 
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efforts to free themselves from British oppression, and 
moved that the rules be suspended and the resolutions 
adopted.” (109) 

“The hour of adjournment having arrived while the 
above resolution was pending, (110) the Congress stood 
adjourned unti] 1:00 P. M. (111) 

The Congress re-convened at 1:00 P. M., with President 
Jarrett in the chair. (112) “The reading of the minutes of 
the morning session was, on motion, dispensed with.” (113) 
On the order of items which followed there is much doubt. 
With the exception that the Telegraph, November 16, be- 
fore going to press stated an Irish resolution came first, a 
statement which was changed in the Telegraph, November 
17, the order in all six papers is the same. (114) 

According to the Proceedings, the next business was 
as follows: “The re-reading of the resolution with regard 
to Ireland was ordered.” (115) Three papers in identical 





(109) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. All the papers put this resolu- 
tion in the afternoon. As we shall note later it was re-read 
in the afternoon. 

(110) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. This item is omitted in all the 
papers. Facetiously, the sole reporter taking notes must have 
started to lunch early. 

(111) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. The matter of the recess is, 
of course, referred to in all the papers. 

(112) Proceedings. page 12; Evening Chronicle, November 16. Cf. 
Freiheits Freund, November 17. 

(113) Quoting Proceedings, page 12, an item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(114) In spite of the fact that one reporter may have been re- 
sponsible for this, it may be that the newspapers are correct 
and the minutes wrong. The resolutions may have been handed 
in on separate sheets of paper and gotten out of order, for, 
after the final adjournment, “the secretary was directed to 
have the proceedings printed in pamphlet form, and Messrs. 
Bengough and Pollner, secretaries of the Congress, were em- 
ployed to assist in completing the minutes for that purpose”; 
Proceedings, page 24. 

(115) Page 12. Five papers, excluding the Times, with the excep- 
tion above noted, put prior a motion that a committee of one 
delegate from each state be appointed on a plan of organiza- 

tion. The mover, Sherman Cummins, has his name spelled 

Cummings in the four papers which mention the mover, the 

Evening Chronicle, November 16; Commercial Gazette, No- 

vember 17; and Fretheits Freund, November 17. Since the 

Evening Chronicle alone contains the account printed on No- 

vember 16, one may credit this probably to the Evening Chron- 

ticle reporter. 
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phraseology describe this resolution as “announcing the 
sympathy of the workingmen for the oppressed people in 
Ireland, and enunciating the idea that land was common 
property.” (116) Two papers (117) elaborate some- 
what the idea as “the idea that the land in Ireland should 
be owned by the cultivators of the soil, and that no person 
should be allowed to own more land than he could till.” (118) 
“A lengthy discussion ensued on the motion to suspend 
the rules.” (119) 

“Mr. Gompers of New York opposed immediate action 
on the resolution as he did not admit the land idea as ex- 
pressed above to be correct, and he did not want to see the 
Congress commit itself to an idea of that kind.” (120) 
“Several other members spoke in the same strain and the 
general drift seemed to be that the workingmen had enough 
to do at home without going abroad for subjects of discus- 
sion.” (121) “It was finally agreed to refer the resolu- 
tion to a special committee of five, appointed by the chair, 
as follows: Messrs. J. W. Crozier, George Dewey, Sherman 
Cummin, John Kumiar and W. G. McKean.” (122) This 
was good policy. By not attacking “individual rights of 





(116) Evening Chronicle, November 16; Freiheits Freund, Novem- 
ber 17; Daily Post, November 17. 

(117) Telegraph, November 17; Commercial Gazette, November 17%. 

(118) Quoting Telegraph, November 17. Cf. Commercial Gazette, 
November 17. 

(119) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. By this is meant opposition to 
immediate action on the resolution in accordance with the mo- 
tion made earlier. This item is omitted in all the papers. 

(120) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. The Fretheits 
Freund, November 17, has an exact translation of this. In 
fact the statement may be made that the Freiheits Freund 
frequently merely copies the account of the papers of the 
previous afternoon. The Daily Post, November 17, erroneously 
it would seem, says, “Mr. Gompers approved the expression of 
opinion in regard to common property. This may indicate that 
“opposed” in long hand was misread by the excluded Daily 
Post reporter as “approved.” 

(121) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16. The Fretheits 
Freund, November 17, has an exact translation. The Commerc- 
ial Gazette, November 17, and Times, November 17, have 
similar but not identical statements. Omitted elsewhere. 

(122) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. Cf. Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 16 (with names); Telegraph, November 17, (without 
names); Commercial Gazette, November 17 (without names) ; 
Times, November 17 (without names; Freiheits Freund, No- 
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private property”, (123) they avoided criticism which 
might have been heavy. (124) 

According to the Proceedings, (125) “The regular 
order being called, the reading of resolutions, by delegates 
from Pennsylvania, was continued.” (126) 

“Delegate Daniel Rogers of the Miners’ Association in- 
troduced resolutions demanding the abolition of the truck 
system, reduction of the number of working hours, and the 
enforcement of all laws relating to miners. He asked that 
the Congress adopt them at once without referring, which 
was done.” (127) 

Mr. James Michels, next, it seems, introduced a resolu- 
tion denouncing the wholesale importation of cheap foreign 
labor, a resolution which evidently was referred to the com- 
mittee. (128) 

Next probably, Mr. Eli Powell of Pittsburgh introduced 


vember 17 (without names); Daily Post, November 17 (with 
names). The omission of the first name of Kumiar in the 
Evening Chronicle, Freiheits Freund and Daily Post seems to 
prove that the two latter simply copied the report of the first. 

(123) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 16. 

(124) Cf. editorials, Commercial Gazette, November 16, 17, 18, 19. 

(125) Page 12. 

(126) According to the Commercial Gazette, the call of States was 
resumed before the Irish Resolution. The fact that J. W. 
Crozier of Pennsylvania introduced the resolution, falls in 
line with the statement just cited from the Proceedings. 

(127) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. The Evening Chronicle, No- 
vember 16, mentions the three items but says “Mr. John 
Rogers”. It also omits the immediate adoption. The Telegraph, 
November 17, omits the truck system item and the immediate 
adoption. The Commercial Gazette, November 17, and Fre- 
heits Freund, November 17, agree identically with the Tele- 
graph. The Daily Post, November 17, summarizes in the state- 
ment, “Resolutions in regard to mining laws.” The Times, 
November 17, gives the substance of these resolutions in con- 
tiguity without name of mover. 

Mr. Rodgers resolutions are probably found in the Plat- 
form as articles 5, 7, and Supplementary Resolutions 3 and 
4. Cf. Proceedings, pp. 3, 4. 

(128) Adopted as article 11 of the Platform, Proceedings, page 4. 
There is no discussion of the resolution on page 12. The 
Evening Chronicle, November 16, says, “Mr. John Michaels”. 

The Telegraph, November 17; Commercial Gazette, November 

17; and Freiheits Freund, November 17, say “James Michaels”. 

The Daily Post, November 17, merely says, “Resolutions in re- 

gard to—importation of foreign labor.” Times, November 17, 

puts this resolution later. 
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a resolution asking State Legislatures to enact laws requir- 
ing stationary engineers to be licensed. (129) 

Mr. Gompers of New York next introduced a resolution 
asking “for the establishment of a bureau of labor statis- 
tics,” (129a) a resolution which was referred to the Com- 
mittee. (130) 

Mr. Isaac Cline of Pittsburgh spoke next, probably, 
asking that the United States Congress be requested “to 
levy a tax on all labor imported for contract purposes.” (131) 

Mr. Daniel Rodgers (132) of Pittsburgh introduced 
the following resolution which was adopted at once: 





(129) The language of all the newspapers except the Daily Post 
in stating the content of the resolution is identical, but the 
Evening Chronicle, November 16, says, “Mr. Eli Power,” the 
Telegraph, November 17, says “Mr. Powers” as does also the 
Commercial Gazette, November 17; The Freiheits Freund, 
November 17, evidently following the Evening Chronicle, say 
“Eli Power.” There is no mention of the matter in the Pro- 
ceedings, page 12. The Times November 17, puts it immedi- 
ately after the next resolution. 

(129a) Quoting Evening Chronicle, November 16, and Freiheits 
Freund, November 17. The Telegraph, November 17, and the 
Commercial Gazette, November 17, say “establishment of a 
bureau of statistics,” omitting the word “labor.” The Daily 
Post, November 17, says, “establishment of a bureau of labor 
statistics;” Times November 17. It should be considered in all 
footnotes after 108 that the printing of the Telegraph follows 
later than morning papers mentioned. 

(180) Embodied in article 10 of the Platform, Proceedings, page 4, 
but not mentioned page 12. 

(131) Quoting identical language in Evening Chronicle, November 
16; Telegraph, November 17; Commercial Gazette, November 
17; imes November 17. The Daily Post, November 17, merely 
says, “tax on imported labor.” The Freiheits Freund, Novem- 
ber 17, “to lay a tax on the importation of wares which served 
contract designs.” This whole resolution appears confused. The 
matter is not mentioned in the Proceedings, page 12, but the 
Platform contains two articles, 11 and 12, either of which may 
be referred back to Cline’s resolutions. Article 11 is, “That 
we recommend to the Congress of the United States the adop- 
tion of such laws as shall give to every American industry full 
protection from the cheap labor of foreign countries.” Article 
12 is, “That we demand the passage of a law by the United 
States Congress to prevent the importation of foreign laborers 
under contract.” 

The Evening Chronicle, November 16, and the Freiheits 
Freund, November 17, say “Isaac Cline.” 
(182) So in certified list, Proceedings, page 9, but spelled page 12, 
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“Whereas, This Congress learns with great sorrow of 
the death of Alexander Macdonald, M. P., of Great Britain, 
and realizes that a heavy loss has befallen the cause of 
Labor throughout the world by reason of his death; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That a letter of condolence be sent to the 
Miners’ National Union of Great Britain signed by the of- 
ficers of this Congress.” (133) 

At this point according to the Proceedings, (134) 
“A motion was adopted that the chair appoint a committee 
of five on Plan of Organization.” ‘Messrs. Gompers, Brant, 
Howard, Somers, and James Lynch were appointed as such 
committee.” (135) 

“On motion, a Committee on Rules was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Powers, D. Rogers, and Betting.” (136) 

Messrs. Slicker and McClure (137) were appointed 
Sergeants-at-Arms, in compliance with a motion ordering 
the appointment of such officers. According to the Pro- 
ceedings, (138) the Committee on Rules next made its 
report, (139) one not differing much from ordinary con- 





“Rogers.” The Evening Chronicle, November 16, omits his 
name. The Telegraph, November 17, says “Mr. David Rogers” 
as does the Commercial Gazette, November 17. The Fretheits 
Freund, November 17, like the Evening Chronicle, omits the 
name. Item omitted elsewhere. 

(133) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. Resolution summarized in five 
papers. Omitted Times November 17. Macdonald’s name spelled 
“McDonald” in all papers. Only the Daily Post, November 17, 
varies the statement in the least. 

(134) Page 10. It has already been noted, ante p. 223, foot 
note 115, that five papers place a kindred motion as the first 
item of the afternoon’s business. 

(135) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(136) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. Note Rodgers name is again 
misspelled. Item omitted in all papers. 

(137) Quoting Proceedings, page 12. Note that elsewhere, page 9, 
the latter’s name is spelled McClure. Item omitted in all six 
papers. 

(138) Page 12. 

(139) This was quick work. Thirteen rules were formulated; Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 12-13. The report of the Committee on Rules at 
this point in the afternoon is mentioned, Telegraph. November 
17; Commercial Gazette, November 17; Freiheits Freund, No- 
vember 17. The Commercial Gazette and Freiheits Freund use 
the same language. The Daily Post calls all this “further 

routine business.” The Times, November 17, calls it “business 
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vention rules. 

After the adoption of the rules, “Mr. Wilson of St. 
Louis called for the report of the transactions of Mark W. 
Moore, Secretary of the General Committee of the Terre 
Haute Convention, who failed to put in appearance at the 
present Congress.” (140) 

The Secretary read a long report which had been for- 
warded by Mr. Moore. (141) This report contains much 
interesting information. According to this report “prom- 
inent Trades Unionists throughout the country” all were 
in favor of the undertaking “of a Congress of Labor.” 
Secretary Moore reported, “I have sent out over 2,000 
copies of the call (three editions) putting the same before 
every union in the United States and Canada of which I 
could obtain any information.” 

Sixty-nine labor organizations contributed toward the 
expenses of the Secretary $147.00, an average of $2.52 each. 
One organization sent $15.00, another $14.00, and a third 
$10.00. None of the remaining sixty-six sent more than 
$5.00. Fifty-five sent $4.00 or less, fifty-three $3.00 or 
less, fifty $2,00 or less, and thirty-one $1.00, statistics which 
throw some light on the prosperity of labor unions at this 
period. 

In some remarks at the end of his report the Secretary 
said, “Let the word go forth the world over that the Ameri- 
can workingman is not a slave, and that our Labor Congress 
is the champion of right, justice and equality.” He admon- 
ished, “Let your action be cool, deliberate, and not too over- 
reformatory. Grasp one idea, viz., less hours and better 
pay, and carry it into all your work as the first principle.” 
Nine labor journals are specifically mentioned as having 
published the call. Any special labor newspaper “organ” 
at that time was discountenanced. 





of an uninteresting nature.” Only the Proceedings give the 
rules, Elsewhere there is no reference even to content. 

(140) Quoting Proceedings, page 13. 

(141) Jbid, page 13. The Evening Chronicle, November 16, omits all 
reference to this. The Telegraph, November 17, says the re- 
port was read but consideration of its contents postponed 
until the following day. The Commercial Gazette, November 
17, contains the information in the Telegraph as does the 
Freiheits Freund, November 17. The Daily Post styles this 

“further routine business.” Nowhere in the papers is the con- 

tent of the report given or discussed. 
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“The Committee on Resolutions were, after some dis- 
cussion, authorized to have their report printed. During 
the discussion of the motion the character of the organiza- 
tion to be formed was alluded to. Mr. Jarrett was of the 
opinion that the work of this Congress could only be pre- 
liminary, as he, for one, could not act until he had obtained 
consent of his organization. Other delegates differ in opin- 
ion, but the majority thought with Mr. Jarrett, that the 
only thing to be done was to agree upon a plan or organ- 
ization, make a declaration of principles, and submit the 
same to the various trades. Then if it were deemed advis- 
able, a permanent federation of trades could be formed.” 
(142) 

“Mr. Weber of Pittsburgh announced that it would be 
impossible to obtain Turner Hall for the remaining sessions 
of the Congress, as it had been previously secured by other 
parties. The Local Committee had secured Schiller Hall for 
all further sessions.” (143) 


“The Congress then adjourned, the hour fixed by rule 
having arrived.” (144) 

“There was no evening session because it was desired 
that the various committees should get through their work 
so that they could report to the Congress this morning.” 
(145) 

Newspaper comment on the convention at this point is 
worth noting. The Commercial Gazette, November 17, 
summed up matters as follows: “The principal business to 
be considered is the report of the committee to which was 





(142) Quoting Commercial Gazette, November 17, Freiheits Freund, 
November 17. The account in the Telegraph summarizes the 
item. It is omitted in Proceedings, page 15; Evening Chron- 
icle, November 16; Daily Post, November 17; and Times, No- 
vember 17. 

(143) Quoting Proceedings, page 15. The use of Schiller Hall is men- 
tioned in Telegraph, November 17; Commercial Gazette, No- 
vember 17; Freiheits Freund, November 17; and Daily Post, 
November 17. which adds “at the corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Liberty Street.” The reason for the change is omitted in 
all six papers. 

(144) Quoting Proceedings, page 15. Adjournment at this point is 
noted in all the papers. 

(145) Quoting Daily Post, November 17. Item not found elsewhere. 
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referred the Irish resolution; the plan of organization, and 
the declaration of principles. The discussion of the first 
and last subjects will likely be animated, and the reference 
to the rights of land owners will be expunged if the resolu- 
tion is adopted as the majority of the delegates, while sym- 
pathizing with the Irish people, do not think it comes within 
their province to dictate how many acres of land shall be 
owned by any person. Unless some new questions are 
sprung upon the Congress it will likely finish its work to- 
day.” (146) In an editorial on the same day, this paper 
surveys the general situation. It remarks, among other 
things, “Their organization is not political. ...Such an or- 
ganization is susceptible of accomplishing much good, but 
the danger is that it will be used by ambitious demagogues 
or designing agitators to further their own personal ends.” 
“It is to be hoped that all those baneful influences which 
strike at good order, social stability and the rights of pro- 
perty will be promptly frowned down.” ...“There is much 
to be accomplished within the bounds of practicability.”. . . 
“The public will watch the proceedings of the Congress with 
no small degree of interest, as under wholesome direction it 
can be made a powerful agency for good.” 

A long editorial in the Telegraph, November 17, is 
worthy of full quotation. It says, “From the list of reso- 
lutions already presented at the International Labor Con- 
gress, in session in this city, it is clear that the subjects to 
be considered are neither few nor unimportant. The Chinese 
cheap labor problem, the prison contract system, store order 
payments, which in some respects may be considered as 
sectional, find place with questions of broader scope, as the 
reform of laws concerning conspiracy and trade organiza- 
tions, the establishment of a bureau of labor statistics, etc. 
In several forms resolutions have been presented having in 
view the protection of American industry from unworthy 
foreign competition, and if practical measures can be 
agreed upon by these eminently practical men to secure 
that much desired result it must have an important effect 
in moulding future legislation to conform to their views.” 
After reciting resolutions already referred to, the 
Telegraph continues, “The members of this Congress are 





(146) The statement in the Freiheits Freund, November 17, is ident- 
ical indicating dual use of one reporter’s notes. 
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nearly all known to be men who have devoted years to the 
study of industrial reforms and in the agitation of practical 
measures for the elevation of industrial classes upon various 
theories, and their meeting, which is thus far conducted in 
the most deliberate and orderly manner, can not well fail 
to produce much good fruit.” 

While excluded from the hall of the convention the re- 
porter of the Daily Post did able work on the evening of 
November 16. The information in the Daily Post, November 
17, on the affairs of this evening, amounts to a _ small 
“Scoop.” The information is significant and will be cited 
in full. 

“The Committee on Platform assembled in the after- 
noon at the rooms of the Amalgamated Association and 
discussed the matters which were to come within its scope. 
In the evening the same subject was further discussed at 
the St. Clair Hotel, and Mr. Leffingwell took charge of the 
drawing up of the formal enunciation of the principles of 
the Congress. The promulgation will contain the following, 
which was obtained from the committee last night.” (147) 

“The Committee on Permanent Organization of the 
Congress with a view to perpetuating its existence and hav- 
ing it assemble annually, also met last night at the St. Clair 
Hotel. The idea is to make the Congress a body similar to 
the English Trades Congress, which has potent influence in 
national affairs in that country. It does not affiliate with 
either political party and does not go into details affecting 
any particular trade. Its object is to watch carefully all 
public measures which have a bearing on labor generally, 
assist such measures as may be beneficial to labor and show 
to workmen the evils which will arise from other measures 
not tending to aid their cause.” 

ALFRED P. JAMES. 


(Continued in January Issue) 


(147) The reporter got only eleven out of the seventeen items in 
the Platform and Supplementary Resolutions and these not in 
the sequence found in Proceedings, pp. 3-4. If it was guess 
work, at least he included nothing not found. Since 
every item mentioned is so found, omission is possible here. 
It is apparent that the Freiheits Freund, November 17, got 
the same information as the Daily Post for it contains the 
same items, enumerated. It omits, however, reference to the 
evening meetings. 
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ETHNIC ELEMENTS OF COLONIAL PENNSYLVANIA 
AND THE POPULATION OF TO-DAY. 


No state of the American Union has a more interesting 
and more progressive history than Pennsylvania. Its favor- 
able geographical situation, its valuable natural resources, its 
ideals of religion and government, its varied racial elements 
have all contributed to the state’s greatness. 


The ethnic groups that left their mark upon the state’s 
early history are four in number: the Quakers who first 
settled in and about the city of Philadelphia; the Germans 
at Germantown at first, but later scattering over the lower 
Susquehanna Valley; the Scotch-Irish, best remembered be- 
cause of their pioneer work in settlements west of the Al- 
leghenies; and the Connecticut settlers in the Wyoming 
Valley. Other groups were the Welsh, a small but very in- 
fluential group in the early settlement, Dutch, Swedes, and 
Irish. 


Geiser divides the immigration history of Pennsylva- 
nia colony into the following periods: 

1862-1708, Welsh, English, Dutch, Germans. Of these 
the Welsh were the largest and most influential class. 

1708-1728, Germans from the Palatinate, mostly of the 
lower class. 

1728-1804, Germans from the middle and upper classes. 

1725 and years following, the Scotch-Irish. (1) 

The general trend of the settlement of the state is 
rather definitely marked in the organization of the sixty- 
seven counties which now comprise the state. The counties 
organized originally in 1682 are Chester, Philadelphia, and 
Bucks. From Philadelphia sprang Montgomery, Berks, and 
Schuylkill, the first two being of large Pennsylvania Dutch 
population. Bucks became the mother of a line of counties 
in the Delaware Valley, and Chester gave off Lancaster, 
from which in turn were organized the counties in the Sus- 
quehanna and Cumberland Valleys. In these two general 
directions the Quakers and the Germans pushed their settle- 
ments. In the early settlements the various ethnic groups 
intermingled little and thus the types remained distinctive. 
But the migrations across the mountains produced a change. 
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The frontier settlers, mostly Scotch-Irish and Germans, 
spread rapidly over the rich and fertile valleys of the Sus- 
quehanna and down into Virginia. “The consequence was 
that while the tidewater regions of the colonies kept each 
distinctive character, born of distinct old-world sources and 
diverse environments, the backwoods population of the 
Mountains from the Wyoming Valley to the Yadkin showed 
a wide mingling of ethnic elements—Dutch, German, Hugue- 
not French, Scotch-Irish and English—which obliterated the 
distinctive types of the coast, while the prevailing similarity 
of their geographic environment operated to produce the 
new type of the backwoods.” (2) 


The second great population movement as noted by the 
organization of counties is that west of the Alleghenies, 
beginning with Westmoreland organized in 1773. From it 
sprang all of the counties of western Pennsylvania. Semple 
has traced the three routes over which the migration took 
place: viz, first over the west branch of the Susquehanna 
and via Toby Creek to the Allegheny River at Kittanning; 
second, up the Juniata River or via Carlisle, Shippensburg, 
Bedford, Fort Ligonier to Pittsburgh; third up the Potomac 
River, across the divide via Cumberland, down the Yough- 
iogeny River to Pittsburgh. (3) 


The third group of counties are those which originated 
from the Connecticut settlements in the Wyoming Valley, 
beginning with Luzerne County in 1786. This group in- 
cludes all the counties of the north central part of the state, 
twenty-one in number. As the trail of the Scotch-Irish 
into western Pennsylvania was marked by the churches 
which they started, so the region settled by the people from 
Connecticut were filled with school-houses which they built. 


As to the proportion of the various elements in the 
colonial population estimates only are available. The Ger- 
mans and Scotch-Irish predominated, forming approxim- 
ately two-thirds of the entire population. The Census of 
1790 reported a population of 433,611, of whom 423,373 
were white and 10,238 colored. (4) Of the white popula- 
tion at least 110,000 were Germans and 100,000 Scotch-Irish. 
Estimates of 1750 gave the state a population of 230,000, 
of whom one-half were German, (5) Governor Thomas, 
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in a letter dated 1747, says that the Germans constituted 
three-fifths of the population. (6) This estimate is doubt- 
less too high and is probably due to a fear prevalent at that 
time that the Germans would overrun the colony. 


While the Quaker, German and Scotch-Irish elements 
predominated in colonial Pennsylvania, it must not be for- 
gotten that the state had its beginning with settlements by 
the Dutch and Swedes. As early as 1623 the Dutch came 
to the banks of the Delaware, followed fifteen years later by 
Swedes, until by the time Penn came to claim his grant he 
found settlements containing 2,000 persons, mostly Dutch 
and Swedes but including also some English, Welsh, and 
Swiss. They gave the colony an early impetus toward pro- 
gress, although, as Fisher points out, their peculiar laws 
and customs soon became obsolete, their descendants were 
absorbed in the rest of the population, and no institution in 
the state can be traced to their influence. (7) 


During the first few years of Pennsylvania, as stated 
above, the Welsh were an influential class. Most of them 
were Quakers. Settled on their forty-thousand acre tract, 
just outside the city of Philadelphia, and known as the Welsh 
Barony, they struggled stubbornly to maintain their national 
customs and habits. For a few years they succeeded, but 
when they refused to pay Penn quit-rents on the land they 
occupied, the tract was opened to other immigrants and the 
unity of the Welshmen was broken. Their migration soon 
ceased and by 1700 their influence was of little importance. 


The controlling force in the colony’s governmental af- 
fairs for a hundred years, according to Fisher, were the 
Quakers. The men who founded Pennsylvania, like those 
who founded most of the other colonies, were intensely re- 
ligious,—and religion was the determining force in all civic 
and social affairs. Religious liberty was the law of the land 
in Pennsylvania at a time when in Massachusetts and sev- 
eral other colonies there were statutes punishing heresy 
with death. Prison reform, hospitals, and charitable insti- 
tutions were flourishing in Pennsylvania long before they 
were regarded as desirable in the other colonies. (8) 

The open-door policy of Penn was a welcome haven of 
refuge to both the Germans in the oppressed Palatinate and 
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the Scotch-Irish of Ulster, and a striking contrast to the 
intolerance of Puritan New England. The first to respond to 
Penn’s invitations were the Germans. The order of their im- 
migration was first the sects, Mennonites, Tunkers, Sch- 
wenkfelders, and others; then the Reformed and Lutheran 
church members, that is after 1725. The first had among 
them some well-educated men, but as a whole they were of 
a ruder type than the other colonists. They wore wooden 
shoes, rougher clothes, carried weapons, a simple rural 
peasantry decidedly in contrast with the English yeoman 
and Scotch-Irish weavers and mechanics. (9) But the 
church people were of a higher type. They belonged mostly 
to the middle and upper classes. They readily abandoned 
their peculiarities of language and customs, except their re- 
ligious beliefs. As time went on they proved themselves 
a thrifty and contented people, as attested to-day in the 
many fine farms of the Pennsylvania Dutch counties, Lan- 
caster and Lebanon. 


Writing in 1796 from York, Pa., Weld notes that the 
Germans settle down and rarely rove about. He says, “The 
American, on the contrary is of a roving disposition, and 
wholly regardless of the ties of consanguinity he takes his 
wife with him, goes to a different part of the country and 
buries himself in the woods, hundreds of miles distant from 
the rest of the family, never perhaps to see them again.” 
(10) Low says of the Germans, “Then as now these German 
settlers were distinguished by their industry, sobriety, love 
of order, thrift; and next to the Puritans the Germans have 
contributed more to the making of the American character 
than any other race or strain.” (11) 


The large influx of the Germans during the first part 
of the eighteenth century aroused the suspicions and the 
fears of the native Americans. Until 1731 the state legisla- 
ture controlled by the Quakers succeeded in depriving the 
Germans of the right of suffrage. But in that year the 
residents of Montgomery County petitioned the Assembly 
“to be permitted to enjoy the rights and privileges of En- 
glish subjects.” (12) According to Geiser more than half 
of the population of Montgomery County was German. In 
1734 the total number of landlorders was 760, of whom 
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395 were German. Franklin in a letter dated May 9, 1753 
said, “They import many books from Germany and of the 
six printing houses in the province two are entirely German, 
two are half German and half English, and but two are en- 
tirely English. The signs in our streets have inscriptions 
in both languages and some places only in German. They 
begin of late to make their bonds and other legal documents 
in their own language... In short, unless the stream of 
importations can be turned from this to other colonies they 
will so outnumber us, that all the advantages we have, 
will, in my opinion, be not able to preserve our language, 
and even our government will become precarious.” (13) 

Other writers of that day warned against the immigra- 
tions of the Germans. (14) The center of conflict between 
the Scotch-Irish and the Germans was the Cumberland Val- 
ley. As in Adams County so in Cumberland County the first 
settlers were Scotch-Irish (15) Rupp in his history of the 
Cumberland Valley counties, written in 1846, says, “Within 
the last forty-five years those (the settlers) from Ireland 
and Scotland have been supplanted by Germans. The 
German language is now commonly spoken in many parts 
of the County.” (16) On account of frequent disturbances 
between the Governor and the Irish settlers the proprietar- 
ies gave orders in 1750 to their agents to “sell no land in 
York or Lancaster to the Irish, and also to make advantage- 
ous offers to encourage the Irish settlers to move to Cum- 
berland County, which afterwards became their chief place 
of settlement.” (17) 

In Lancaster and Lebanon Counties the German ele- 
ment has up to the present time been a powerful influence. 
Low records the suspension of the last surviving newspaper 
in Lancaster which had an existence of nearly one hundred 
and two years. He quotes the New York Sun, of March 
11, 1910, as follows: “For more than one hundred years, 
Lancaster has had her German newspaper actively com- 
peting with the English. For a number of years the com- 
munity ably supported a German daily. It is a significant 
fact that there are not now sufficient readers of German 
to support even a weekly. Pennsylvania Dutch is still spoken 
in the northern parts of Lancaster county, but comparative- 
ly few of the population can read German; and while they 
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may converse in the German dialect, they have been educat- 
ed in the public schools and they read English newspapers. 
Journalism in English has now completely crowded out the 
German here.” (18) 


Next to the Quakers and the Germans a determining 
factor in the affairs of Colonial Pennsylvania were the 
Scotch-Irish. They brought with them the religious fervor 
of John Calvin and made Pennsylvania the foremost Presby- 
terian state of the Union. Between 1730 and 1770 five hun- 
dred thousand are said to have come to America. In 1770, 
according to Douglass, they formed a third of the popula- 
tion of the state. (19) And at the time of the Revolution 
they constituted a sixth of the population of all the colonies. 
(20) 


In contrast to the Quakers, Fisher gives the following 
description of the Scotch-Irish; “The eagle and the dove, 
the lamb and the lion, suggest themselves at once as proper 
similes. But, curiously enough, in this instance the dove 
was in power, and all through the colonial period kept the 
eagle in control. The dove was not inclined to be at all ty- 
rannical to her enemy, but at the same time her love of 
peace was very exasperating to the men who were passion- 
ately fond of war.” (21) 


This picture is not entirely correct. The Scotch-Irish 
were, it is true, a frontier people. They seemed to glory 
in the hardship of the forests, for the independence of 
thought and action the hardships secured for them. It 
gave them opportunity to build churches and schools where 
they might promote their religion unhampered and un- 
hindered by association with other creeds. Scores of strong 
Presbyterian churches and many colleges and schools of 
western Pennsylvania of to-day bear testimony to the 
domineering pioneer spirit of the Scotch-Irish immigrants 
who broke through the settled regions of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, blazed the trails across the Alleghenies and carried 
civilization by means of the church and the church school 
into the back country. 


Fisher summarizes the relative locations of the leading 
ethnic groups in colonial Pennsylvania. “The Scotch-Irish 
got as far away from the others as possible. The Connect- 
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icut people, in the fastness of their valley, held aloof from 
all association and intercourse with the rest of the province. 
The Germans congregated by themselves in the fertile val- 
leys of the Schuylkill and the Lehigh, and the Welsh were at 
first isolated on their barony. Only two elements were 
brought in close contact,—the Quakers and the Episcopal- 
ians who occupied Philadelphia; and the bitterness of their 
quarrels shows what might have been the result if there 
had been less room for the others.” (22) 





The Present-Day Population. 


The population of the state in 1920 was 8,720,017. The 
white population constituted 96.7 per cent, the black 3.3 
per cent, Indian, Chinese, Japanese and all others less than 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. 80.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion are native whites, 15.9 per cent are foreign-born whites. 
Eighteen counties of the state have a foreign-born popula- 
tion of from 15 to 25 per cent; 10 have from 10 to 15 per 
cent; twenty-one have from 5 to 10 per cent; eighteen 
have less than 5 per cent. Of the native white population 
54.5 per cent is of native parentage, 6.5 per cent is mixed. 
Thus approximately three-eighths of the present population 
is not more than one generation removed from the Old 
World. 

A comparison of the census figures of 1910 and 1920 
shows the following changes; total population shows an in- 
crease of 13.8 per cent, native white population an increase 
of 16.8 per cent, foreign born white a decrease of 3.5 per 
cent. The negro population increased from 193,919 in 1910 
to 284,568 in 1920, an increase of 46.7 per cent. 

The drift to the cities that has been occurring all over 
the country during the past twenty years has likewise been 
going on in Pennsylvania. But the drift has been greater 
among the native population than among the foreign-born. 
The ratio of urban (towns of more than 2,500) to rural] was 
in 1920, urban 64.3 per cent, rural 35.7 per cent; in 1910, 
urban 60.4 per cent, rural 39.6 per cent. In 1900, the urban 
was 54.7 per cent and the rural 45.3 per cent. 

The following table shows that the foreign-born farm 
owners have actually increased; the increase in spite of the 
fact that the incoming of foreigners had decreased: 
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1910 1920 
All farmers 219,295 202,250 
204,917 187,277 
Foreign-born 14,378 14,973 


Following these general statistics of the state’s popula- 
tion let us consider the racial elements found in the foreign 
population. The total number of foreigners in the state 
are 1,387,850. The five leading nationalities are: Italy 
222,764, Poland 177,770, Russia 161,124, Austria 122,755, 
Ireland 121,601. Next in order are Germany, England, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, and Scotland. Wales, 
Sweden, Denmark, the Scandinavian countries, and Canada 
are all represented, but none of them by more than 2 per 
cent of the entire foreign population. Consequently, their 
influence is negligible, and the only countries whose ethnic 
influence need be considered are the first five, which in 
1920 had furnished more than half of the foreign-born pop- 
ulation. 


In 1910 of the total foreign population the distribution 
according to country of birth was as follows: Austria 17.5 
per cent, Germany 13.6 per cent, Italy 13.6 per cent, Russia 
16.7 per cent and Ireland 11.5 per cent. These five nations 
thus furnished 72.9 per cent of the state’s foreign born pop- 
ulation. By 1920 a change in these nationalities had taken 
place. Among the 1,387,850 foreign born persons then in 
the state, Italy led furnishing 16.1 per cent, Poland was 
second with 12.8 per cent, next Russia 11.6 per cent, Austria 
(first in 1910) 8.8 per cent, Ireland 8.8 per cent, Germany 
8.7 per cent, England 6.5 per cent, Hungary 5.1, total 78.4 
per cent. Among the remaining 21.6 per cent practically 
all countries of Europe are represented. 


To see the locations of the many races a study of the 
leading cities of the state will suffice. Philadelphia presents 
the following racial elements among her foreign born: Rus- 
sia, 24.1 per cent, Ireland 16.2 per cent, Italy 16. per cent, 
Germany 10 per cent, Poland 7.8 per cent, England 7.8 per 
cent. Pittsburgh in the same year: Germany 13.3 per cent, 
Poland 12.9 per cent, Italy 12.8, Ireland 11.6 per cent, Russia 
11.5 per cent, Austria 8.4 per cent, England 6.1 per cent. Of 
the total population of Philadelphia, 1,823,779, 397,927, or 
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more than 21 per cent is foreign born. Pittsburgh has a pop- 
ulation of 588,343, of whom 120,266 are foreign-born—21 per 
cent. Two other cities of the state have more than one-fifth 
of their population foreign-born. They are Scranton and 
Wilkesbarre. Poles lead in Chester, Reading and Wilkesbarre 
and are second in Erie. Russians are first in Scranton and 
Harrisburg and second, a low second, in Lancaster. Italians 
lead in Altoona and are tied for first with the Russians in 
Scranton. They occupy second place in Harrisburg, Johns- 
town and Reading. Austrians stand first in Johnstown and 
second in Allentown and Bethlehem. In these two cities 
the Hungarians occupy first place. The Welsh are nearest 
to predominance in numbers among the foreign born in 
Wilkesbarre, where they hold second place. The Irish are no 
higher than third which is in Scranton, the English no high- 
er than fourth, that is in Harrisburg. 


To understand fully the change that took place in the 
racial elements of the state it is necessary to review the 
immigration history of the nation during the nineteenth 
century. They are summarized by Hall as follows: (23) 

1841-1860, large Irish and German immigration due to 

hard times in Ireland and political agitation in Ger- 
many. 

1841-1850, nearly half of immigration was Irish and 

one-fourth was German. 

1851-1860, of total immigration into the United States, 

one-third was Irish and one-third was German. 

But in the last quarter of the century a change in our 
immigration took place and what is called the New Immi- 
gration began. Before 1880 more than three-fourths of our 
immigration came from northern Europe and less than one- 
fourth from Eastern and southern Europe. By 1900 the 
situation was reversed. Only one-fifth of our foreign pop- 
ulation came from the northern European countries and 
the other four-fifths from eastern and southern European 
countries. Between the years 1890 and 1900 immigrants 
from the Slavic countries increased 130 per cent, and from 
Italy 165 per cent, while the Scandinavian countries in- 
creased their quota only 14 per cent, Germany decreased hers 
4 per cent, and the United Kingdom hers more than 10 per 
cent. 
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How did this change in our immigration effect the 
state of Pennsylvania? The demand for labor in the mines 
has brought to Pennsylvania an increasing number of Rus- 
sians, Austrians, Italians, and Poies. Taking the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Illinois, we find in 1890 they contained fifty- 
four per cent of all the Russians in the country, and in 1900 
71.8 per cent of them. Of the Italians in the country these 
same six states had in 1890 two-thirds of them, in 1900 
three-fourths. Pennsylvania alone in 1890 had 17.1 per 
cent of all Poles, which percentage increased by 1900 to 
19.9 per cent; Italians, 13.5 per cent in 1890 and 13.8 per 
cent in 1900; Russians 9.5 per cent in 1890 and 12. per 
cent in 1900. 


With the New Immigration came also a larger Jewish 
population. It is estimated that to-day there are more 
than 250,000 Jews in the state. (24) In 1900 there were 
but 100,000. Russian Jews predominate. 

In a consideration of the social, political and religious 
influences of the present ethnic elements of the state it 
is impossible to measure the processes of amalgamation and 
assimilation of the foreigner. Yet these are the unsolved 
questions that exist. Commons defines the term “am- 
algamation” as “that mixture of blood which unites races 
in a common stock.” Assimilation he defines as “that 
union of minds and wills which enables them to think and 
act together.” The over-worked term, ‘“Americanization” 
he defines in the words of Lincoln, “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” (25) 

Jenks has summarized the forces that favor and those 
that oppose the process of Americanization. (26) Those 
favoring are: 

1. Employment of immigrants in American industries. 

2. Employment of immigrant women as servants in 
American households. 

8. Residence to some extent of immigrants among 
natives and the association resulting therefrom. 

4. Attendance jof immigrant children in American 
public schools and the teaching of the English and Amer- 
ican branches in the immigrant parochial schools. 

5. The influence of immigrant priests and pastors in 
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bringing about permanency of residence thru the stimula- 
tion of property-owning and home-making. 

The forces that oppose Americanization are: 

1. Isolation from the natives of a large part of the 
immigration population. 

2. Indifference and to some extent prejudice on the 
part of the natives towards immigrants. 

3. Illiteracy of a large proportion of immigrants. 

4. Ignorance, resulting from the peasant origin of 
nearly all of the southern European immigrants and their 
unpreparedness for so decided changes in environment. 

5. The influence of immigrant churches and paroch- 
ial schools in emphasizing and maintaining racial and de- 
nominational distinctions. 

6. Inability to speak English. 

In view of these forces that promote or retard the 
progress of the foreigner, it is of great importance to de- 
termine the percentage of aliens and of illiterates among 
our foreign born, particularly those over the age of twenty- 
one years. The totals for the state are 727,190 foreign 
born (above 21 years of age), of whom 302,437 are natural- 
ized, 98,734 have their first papers, 30,520 are unknown, 
and 295,499 are known aliens. Practically all of these 
aliens are illiterates, the number of alien illiterates in the 
state being 248,796. An analysis of the illiteracy statist- 
ics shows that our largest group of illiterates is in the 30 
to 40-age group. The total number of illiterates in the 
state over the age of 16 years are classified as follows: (27) 
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The nationality of the illiterates are, Italian 88,074, 
Polish 73,499, English 67,658, Slovak 50,206, and others 
in decreasing numbers. But the problem of the foreigner 
in our midst is localized. Let us turn therefore to a com- 
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parison of conditions as to the aliens and _ illiterates in 
three different sections of the state; viz, the Susquehanna 
Valley, the Anthracite counties, and the bituminous region 
of western Pennsylvania. 
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I. Lancaster 174 2.5 2,267 590 1.4 
York 145 1.4 1,080 257 16 
Cumberland 59 1.1 394 73 1.4 

banon 63 4.2 1,404 825 2.5 
Dauphin 153 6.8 5,681 2,570 3.3 
Total 594 (aver.)3.2 10,826 4,315_39.7% 2.04 

II. Luzerne 391 22.5 46,392 16,541 9.5 
Schuylkill 218 15.9 19,972 7,717 7.9 
Lackawanna 286 22.6 33,436 12,337 8.6 
Northumberland 122 10.8 7,290 1,734 4.7 
Carbon 63 17.6 6,389 3,939 8.3 

1,080 17.9 113,479 41,258_36.3% 7.8 

III. Allegheny 1186 21. 132,389 50,747 4.8 
*Beaver 112 21.4 14,680 8,913 6.2 
Fayette 188 20.3 22,326 13,841 8.2 
Westmoreland 274 20.7 32,112 16,889 7.6 
Washington 189 22. 23,155 12,025 7.3 
1949 21.2 224,662 102.415_45.5% 6.8 


(* Not coal mining.) 





It will be noted in this table that while District No. 
III has the largest percentage of foreign-born and also the 
highest percentage of aliens among the foreign born, the 
district that has the highest percentage of illiteracy is 
District No. II. The county that leads the state in foreign- 
born population is Lackawanna with 22.6 per cent. The 
county that ranks first in illiteracy is Luzerne with 9.5 
per cent. It is also interesting to note where District I 
stands as compared to the other two. For instance, Dis- 
trict III has nearly seven times the foreign-born percentage 
as District I, yet the percentage of aliens in the latter is 
nearly equal to that of the former, and the ratio of illiter- 
acy as 1 is to 3. Excluding Dauphin County the compar- 
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ison is even more to the discredit of District I. These 
counties evidently have a relatively high illiteracy among 
the native population. The county that has the highest 
percentage of aliens among its foreign-born is Lebanon. 

In conclusion, what will be the results of this large 
foreign element upon our ideals and institutions? For the 
present the question is indeterminable. We are not yet 
far enough removed from even the beginning of the New 
Immigration. We started a century and more ago with 
immigrants from the best stocks of Europe; our New Im- 
migration has been from the worst. Low says the immi- 
grant has stimulated liberty and asserted freedom; the im- 
migrant has lessened the danger of sectionalism; “the im- 
migrant has been the diastatic ferment in the American 
character.” (28) As to the conflict between the native 
stock and the immigrant he says, “The effect of immi- 
gration is either to submerge or to stimulate the native 
stock: either the native stock will be absorbed and lose 
its identity in that of the alien, or conversely the immi- 
grant will become incorporated into the native stock.” (29) 
To quote him further, “Nothing has done so much to 
bring about that high leve] of mental and material pros- 
perity in the United States as these continuous accessions 
of an unintellectual and poverty-stricken foreign element.” 
(30) In reply to some writers’ fears for the purity of the 
American type in view of the large influx of immigrants 
he says, “I have been unable to find any proof to sup- 
port the theory that a dominant race, or a race superior 
in the scale of civilization is in danger from a race of less 
vitality or of a lower order.” (31) 

Some other students of the question are not so optim- 
istic. Hall points out that the government, the state, so- 
ciety, industry, the political party, social and political ideals, 
—all are concepts and conventions created by individual 
men; and when individuals change, those change with 
them”. (32) Likewise Eliot Norton writes, “Religion, rules, 
laws, and customs are only the national character in the 
forms of standards of conduct... The repeated introduction 
into a body of men of other men of other type or types 
cannot but tend to prevent its formation. Thus the nine- 
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teen millions of immigrants that have landed have tended 
to break up the type which was forming and to make the 
formation of any other type difficult. Every million more 
will only intensify this result, and the absence of a national 
character is a loss to every man, woman and child. It will 
show itself in our religion, rules of conduct, in our laws 
and in our customs.” (33) 

The experience of the United States in the coal strikes 
of the last two decades tends to prove this theory. It is 
among the alien and the illiterate that the agitator easily 
sows the seed of discontent. Smith in reference to condi- 
tions in coal-mining regions says, “As a class, the Penn- 
sylvania miners are a socialistic and aggressive element, 
having precipitated more strikes and industrial troubles 
than any other workmen in the country. The foreign 
element is more apparent among the miners than in any 
other industry, and by reason of their occupation amalga- 
mation is difficult.” (34) This coincides with the position 
of such a recognized authority as Commons who says, 
“When once moved by the spirit of unionism the immi- 
grants from low-standard countries are the most danger- 
ous unionists, for they have no obligations, little property, 
and but meagre necessities that compel them to yield.” (35) 

For good or for evil the immigrant is here. He is here 
largely because of the better economic and social condi- 
tions in the United States as compared with his home-land. 
In him lie many unsolved problems on the one hand, but on 
the other there is new strength in the body politic, a wide 
field and opportunity for the promotion of international 
good-will, and by proper selection and guidance a boon to 
America’s economic and social progress. 

A. F. Southwick. 
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THE SMITHFIELD STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


The first introduction of Methodism into Western Penn- 
sylvania, of which we have any knowledge, was in 1772. 
Reason Pumphreys, a convert of Robert Strawbridge, came 
across the mountains from Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 
and settled at the head of Chartiers Creek, near the Indian 
village of Catfish, and where Washington now stands, he 
had a grant of thousand acres, which he called “Reason’s 
Choice.” He was a man of means, and with him were his 
wife, eight sons, seven servants, and four slaves. A number 
of his Maryland neighbors accompanied him, among them 
Eli Schle, a young man, another convert of Strawbridge. 
Whether hé had authority from the church to do so we 
know not, but when the travellers halted on their journey 
he would preach to them and to any settlers that might be 
near their camping places. Settling in the new place he 
continued to preach to the settlers, going up the Monong- 
ahela valley, across to the home of Thomas Lackey on Ten 
Mile Creek, and very possibly coming down to the village 
called Pittsburgh, at the forks of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers. He returned to Maryland in 1776 and 
shortly afterward died. Sometime between 1778 and 1780, 
Robert Wooster, an Englishman by birth and an itinerant 
minister, settled near Uniontown, by the advice of Bishop 
Asbury, and preached in various parts of western Penn- 
sylvania. In 1784, the year of the organization of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Redstone Circuit appears among 
the appointments of the Church, with John Cooper and 
Samuel Breeze as preachers. 

At the Conference held in Uniontown in 1788, the Pitts- 
burgh Circuit was formed, with Charles Conoway as preacher 
in charge. The territory entering into it was taken from 
the Ohio Circuit in the west and Redstone Circuit in the 
south. Pittsburgh then was a small place, having in 1786, 
according to Judge Brackenridge, about one hundred houses. 
The religious work could not have been very great, as 
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Arthur Lee, one of the Virginia Lees, writing in 1784, said, 
“There are in the town four attorneys, two doctors, and 
not a priest of any persuasion, church, or chapel.” This 
must have been an exaggerated statement, as the German 
Evangelical Church, located at the corner of Smithfield 
Street and Sixth Avenue, was organized in 1782, and the 
records of the Redstone Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church show a Rev. Mr. Smith being sent to preach in 
Pittsburgh on the fourth Sunday in August, 1784. Rev. 
Wilson Lee, of the Redstone Circuit, preached in a tavern 
on Water Street, near Ferry, in 1785. On September 29, 
1787, the legislature incorporated the “Presbyterian Con- 
gregation of the town of Pittsburgh.” When Mr. Conoway 
came to Pittsburgh this congregation had a “church of 
square timbers and moderate dimensions,” located on or 
near the site of the present First Presbyterian Church, and 
a pastor, the Rev..Samuel Barr. There was no Methodist 
society organized at this time, possibly no Methodist in 
the town, even in name. Where Mr. Conoway preached we 
have no record, nor at the end of the year were any members 
reported to Conference. During this first year of Mr. 
Conoway’s pastorate, Bishop Asbury for the first time 
visited Pittsburgh, coming on Saturday, July 19th, 1789. 
He records, “I preached in the evening to a serious audience. 
This is the day of small things. What can we hope? Yet 
what can we fear!” Though no members were reported, 
the outlook must have been more hopeful, and Mr. Conoway 
was returned for another year, with Pemberton Smith as 
assistant, or, in Methodist parlance, junior preacher. At the 
end of this year ninety-seven members were reported. The 
next year, 1790, Mr. Conoway was made presiding elder, or, 
as now designated, district superintendent of a district, but 
the following year was again in charge of the circuit, and 
in the succeeding year was placed again on the district. 
Different preachers were appointed in following years, 
among them Daniel Hitt and Valentine Cook, who after- 
wards were very prominent in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The real force of Methodism as an organized body 
began in 1796, for in that year, John Wrenshall came to 
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Pittsburgh to engage in the mercantile business, and be- 
came one of the most prominent business men of the town, 
his store being located at what now is the corner of Market 
Street and Fourth Avenue. He was an Englishman by 
birth, a man of culture and piety, and held a license as a 
local preacher. Subsequently he was ordained by Bishop 
Asbury, across the border line of Ohio, the first Methodist 
ordination to take place in that state. One of his daughters 
married Judge Dent and was the mother of Julia Dent, the 
wife of Gen. U. S. Grant. It seems at this time there were 
no regular religious services in the town, and the Presby- 
terians were without a pastor, or supplies from 1795 to 
1799. Dr. F. S. DeHass writes, “Soon after his (Wren- 
shall’s) arrival as there was no minister or preaching of 
any kind in the place, he commenced holding services in an 
old deserted log church belonging to the Presbyterians, 
which stood on Wood Street, near Sixth Avenue, where 
Dr. Herron’s church was afterward erected. His first sermon 
was from the text, “Worship God,” and appeared to be 
greatly enjoyed by all in attendance, many of whom were 
officers and soldiers from the garrison. The congregations 
continued to increase, but after a few Sabbaths a padlock 
was placed upon the door, and a notice served upon Mr. 
Wrenshall that he could not have use of the building any 
longer. In this emergency, Mr. Peter Shiras who lived at 
the Point and owned the site of Fort Pitt, kindly offered 
a room in the barracks of the old fort, which was gladly 
accepted. Thus Fort Pitt which cost Great Britain over 
$250,000 became the first regular place for Methodist 
preaching in Pittsburgh. The society consisting at first of 
John Wrenshall, wife and daughter, Peter Shiras and wife, 
Robert McElhaney and wife, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Chess, and 
James Kerr, continued their meetings here for seven years, 
when Mr. Shiras in 1802 sold the Fort to Gen. James O’- 
Hara and returned to his former home in New Jersey. The 
removal of Mr. Shiras, their class leader, was a great loss 
to the church in the wilderness, but shortly after, in the 
summer of 1803, Thomas Cooper, Sr., and his family, all 
Methodists, settled in Pittsburgh, and proved a great ac- 
quisition to the little flock now without a fold.” 
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Mr. Cooper took the place of Mr. Shiras as class leader, 
and the reorganized band began to increase. Services were 
held in a one story frame building or kitchen back of Mr. 
Wrenshall’s store on Fourth and Market Streets. But it was 
too inconvenient and contracted. Other places were tried 
but with the same results, and in 1806 Sabbath preaching 
was changed from Pittsburgh to McKeesport. In October 
1807, Nathaniel Holmes and Edward Heazelton came from 
Ireland and located in Pittsburgh, and united with the little 
band. They were men of ability and piety and had much 
to do with the subsequent growth of the church. Mr. Holmes 
was the founder of the N. Holmes banking house, and Mr. 
Heazelton became prominent in business affairs. 

Thomas Cooper, Jr., lived in a large stone dwelling on 
Smithfield and Water Streets, opposite to where the Mon- 
ongahela House is now located. He offered a room in his 
house for services and, in 1808, Sabbath preaching was re- 
sumed in Pittsburgh, half the time by the regular ministers, 
and half the time by local preachers. Bishop Asbury visit- 
ing the town in 1803, writes under date of August 27, “In 
the Court House I spoke on Sabbath day to about four- 
hundre” people. I would have preached again but the 
Episcopalians occupied the house. It is time we have had 
a house of our own.” It was seven years after the Bishop 
wrote before a house was possessed. In 1810 a lot was 
purchased from Thomas Cooper on Front Street, now First 
Avenue.at a cost of $300. It was opposite the lower end of 
the present Monongahela House, and had a frontage of 30 
feet on Front Street, and ran back 80, parallel with Smith- 
field Street. The deed is dated June 21, 1810, and con- 
veys the property to John Wrenshall, Robert McElhenney, 
Edward Hazelton, John Phillips, R. McElhenny, Jr., Nath- 
aniel Holmes and Thomas Cooper, Jr., Trustees of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh. On this lot was 
erected a plain brick building, 30 by 40 feet. The building 
must have been commenced upon the obtaining of the ground, 
as Bishop Asbury records in his journal of August 26, 1810, 
“Preached on the foundation of the new chapel to about 
five hundred souls. I spoke again at five o’clock to about 


twice as many. The society here is lively and increasing in 
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numbers.” The preachers then were William Knox and 
Joseph Lanston. Mr. Knox was the grand father of the 
late Senator Philander C. Knox. At this time the Pitts- 
burgh Circuit reported 524 members, how many of whom 
were located in Pittsburgh proper we cannot say. The 
circuit was divided in 1811, and as newly constituted had 
167 members. When this building was abandoned it was 
used for a time by the colored people. The congregation 
grew and in 1817 the membership had reached 280, and 
the church records show fifteen different classes. The 
need of a more commodious building was felt. At the Con- 
ference session in 1817, Andrew Hemphill was appointed 
to the pastorate, and immediate steps were taken to supply 
the need. Three lots on the corner of Smithfield and Sev- 
enth Streets were purchased from George Wiltenberger. 
The deed bears date of May 30, 1817, and the trustees were 
the same mentioned in the deed for the Front Street prop- 
erty. It was in the nature of a land lease, the trustees pay- 
ing Mr. Miltenberger $300 annually, he agreeing to give 
them a deed in fee simple when they pay him $5,000. This 
was done seven years later, and the deed for the property 
is dated September 28, 1824, and is conveyed to Charles 
Avery, Nathaniel Holmes, John Phillips, Charles Craig, 
Samuel K. Page and James Verner as trustees. The building 
was commenced in 1817 and completed in 1818. It was a 
brick structure, large for that time, and had a gallery run- 
ning around the rear and two sides of the building. The 
society increased in numbers, and under the pastorate of 
the Rev. Samuel Davis an extensive revival prevailed, bring- 
ing the membership to 597. Thomas Kennedy was appointed 
to the circuit in 1820, and this was the last time that Pitts- 
burgh was associated with other churches in a circuit, 
henceforward it was a station. In 1821 John Baer was ap- 
pointed pastor having associated with him Thomas J. Dor- 
sey. Mr. Baer preached the first sermon in the new church, 
and in 1848, when the building was abandoned to make way 
for the present structure, he was sent for and preached the 
last sermon in the building. 


When Conference boundaries were formed Pittsburgh 
was within the bounds of the Baltimore Conference, until 
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the formation of the Pittsburgh Conference, the first session 
of which was held in the new church, September 15-21, 
1825. In the troubles that took place in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, that led to the formation of the Method- 
ist. Protestant Church Pittsburgh was one of the centers of 
the strife. It was a revolt against the economy of the Church, 
particularly in regard to episcopal government, and the ab- 
sence of lay representation. The Church was incorporated 
March 5, 1828. The corporate name was “The Methodist 
Church of Pittsburgh.” The Rev. George Brown, who was 
one of the leaders in the new movement, claimed that “Ep- 
iscopal” was left out because of the reform feeling prevalent 
in the congregation. Rev. Robert Hopkins, who presided at 
the congregational meeting at which the charter was adopted, 
said that serious objection was made to the omission of the 
word “Episcopal,” but Charles Avery claimed that the legis- 
lature would not grant a charter with the word Episcopal 
in it as it was sectarian, and that several churches that had 
been incorporated had omitted the word for that reason. 
This statement was afterward found to be incorrect. It was 
made the basis of a charge against Mr. Avery by Nathaniel 
Holmes, but, upon the presentation of the charges, Mr. 
Avery notified the pastor that he was no longer a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The feeling grew very 
bitter and the Rev. George Brown was called to be the 
pastor of the “Reformers.” For a time both elements oc- 
cupied the Smithfield Street Church, holding services at 
different hours, but the new element desired full possession, 
and took possession and debarred the other pastors from the 
pulpit at the time allotted to them. The pastors then were 
the Revs. Z. H. Coston and Homer J. Clarke, they withdrew 
and, followed by those who were loyal to the church, marched 
down to the building on Front Street where Mr. Clarke 
preached. It was carried into the courts, and finally to the 
Supreme Court, and a new trial was ordered, but with the 
hope it would be amicably settled. This was followed, and 
in August 1833 a division was made, the Smithfield property 
being returned to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
burying ground located where the Pennsylvania Station 
now stands, and $2,000 were given to the Methodist Protest- 
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ants. Other church organizations were being formed in 
Alleghenytown, Birmingham, on Liberty Street, and 
Bayardstown, and for several years they constituted a cir- 
cuit, being served by all the preachers. In 1835 they were 
separated and the appointments for that year were, Smith- 
field Street, Charles Cooke, Liberty Street, Matthew Simp- 
son, Birmingham, Gideon D. Kinnear. 


In the passing years the growth of the Smithfield 
Street congregation demanded a larger and better building. 
During the pastorate of Dr. William Cox, one morning in a 
sermon he made mention of the need. The next evening at 
a meeting of the Official Board, Mr. William Birmingham, 
said he felt they needed a new church building, and that he 
would give $1,000 toward it. It is said that up to that date 
that was the largest subscription ever made in Pittsburgh, 
by an individual toward the building of a church. With 
this as an incentive the project was carried forward. As 
already stated the last sermon in the old building was 
preached by the Rev. John Baer, which occurred on the last 
Sabbath in May, 1848. On Christmas Day, 1848, the new 
building was dedicated, the sermon being preached by Bishop 
L. L. Hamline. Two incidents connected with the coming 
into the new church show the difference of views then and 
now. Up tothat time there had been no instrumental music 
used in any church in the bounds of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence. The chorister, Mr. Samuel McKinley, proposed to use 
in connection with the music on the day of dedication, a bass 
viol and, possibly, another instrument. It created such a 
contention that it was abandoned. In all Methodist churches, 
outside of New England, the men and women sat apart in 
time of worship. The trustees recommended family sittings, 
which created a great stir, even the Bishop desiring the 
action be rescinded, but the pastor favored it and the pro- 
position was carried out. 


Now after three quarters of a century of use, and the 
great changes in the down town section of Pittsburgh, it 
is felt that a new church building, equipped to meet present 
conditions should be built, and under the leadership of Dr. 
Daniel L. Marsh, Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Church 
Union, and pastor of the church, the plans have been pre- 
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pared and arrangements are being made for the building. 
It is not definitely decided as to size, but most likely it will 
be a twenty story structure. The basement will be used for 
a thoroughly equipped gymnasium. The first floor will be 
rented for business purposes, the Methodist Book Concern 
occupying a portion of it. The second floor, and the equiva- 
lent of the floor above it will be used for the church audit- 
orium. Dr. Marsh has a scheme to make it a memorial room 
by placing in a bronze frieze, the names suggested by any 
one contributing twenty-five dollars toward the building. 
The next floor above the auditorium will be used for the 
educational and recreational work of the church. The next 
floor wil] be used for the headquarters of various Methodist 
agencies and organizations, including the offices of the 
Bishop, the Centenary work, the Pittsburgh Christian Ad- 
vocate and the Church Union, and the chapel to be used for 
the Preachers’ Meetings. The other floors will be rented 
producing an income for the maintenance of the building. 
The growth of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this sec- 
tion from the humble beginnings herein narrated is seen in 
the current reports of the Pittsburgh District of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference. In it there are 45 congregations with 
a membership of 25,891, and a Sunday School enrollment of 
25,209, and a church property valued at $3,585,496, and pay- 
ing for ministerial support $171,344, while in the Confer- 
ence there are appointments with a membership of 116,606 
and a church property valued at $10,919,606. 


In the long list of ministers that filled the pulpit of 
the Smithfield Street Church, first as the only congregation 
in the city, then as the Smithfield Street organization, there 
have been some of the most distinguished ministers of the 
Church. In the early days the authorities changed the pas- 
tors every year, then the limit was made two years, then 
later it was extended to three, and again to five, and in 1900 
the limit was entirely removed. Among them were seven 
who became Bishops, Robert R. Roberts; Henry B. Bascom, 
who was the first president of Madison College, Uniontown, 
the third collegiate institution under the control of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a man of great eloquence, who 
served as chaplain to Congress, who, in the division on the 
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slavery question in 1844, went with the southern section 
and was elected bishop; Matthew Simpson, the friend of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose lecture on “Our Country” and ad- 
dresses in this country and abroad during the time of the 
Civil War, did much to maintain the cause of the Union; 
Charles W. Smith, for twenty-four years editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate, who then was elected Bishop, 
serving six years, until his death; Naptali Luccock, whose 
Episcopal life was brief, dying three years after he was cun- 
secrated to that office; Charles Bayard Mitchell, at the head 
of the St. Paul area, now making a tour around the world; 
Charles Edward Locke in charge of the work in the Phil- 
lipine Islands. Others are, Martin Ruter, the first Methodist 
minister in this country to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and the first president vf Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville; Asa Shinn, a profound thinker, author of several 
theological works, and one of the founders of the Methodist 
Protestant Church; Charles Elliott, at various times editor 
of the Pittsburgh, the Western and the Centra! Christian 
Advocates; William Hunter, editor, professor, poet; nd 
numerous others which space will not permit to enumerate. 
In two instances father and son have both served as pastors, 
George S. Holmes in 1833, and Charles A. Holmes 1%64-66, 
Wesley Smith in 1836, and his son Charles W. Smith, 1876- 
1878. Today Dr. Marsh and his associate, the Rev. W. L. 
Hogg, are measuring up to the high standard of their 
predecessors. 
GRAFTON E. REYNOLDS. 
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A GENERAL REGISTER OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH 
MARCH 3rd, 1818* 


ANDREW HEMPHILL 


Samuel Davis 
Thomas Kinerly § 
John Bear 
Thomas Dorsey § 
Richard Tydings 
Asa Shinn 
William Stephens 
Charles Cooke 
John Waterman 
Robert Hopkins—2 mos. in 1829 | 
William Lambdin } 
Jacob Flake { 
Z. H. Coston 
Homer I. Clarke § 
Wesley Browning 





NAMES OF THE OFFICIAL MEMBERS OF THE M. E. CHURCH 
IN PITTSBURGH IN THE YEAR 1818 


Local Preachers 


Charles Avery Local Deacon 
Launcelot Becom Licensed Deacon 
James Munden Licensed Deacon 


Stewards 


Thomas Cooper 
Nathaniel Holmes 
John Phillips 


Class Leaders 


Charles Avery One Class 
Thomas Cooper Three Classes 
Launcelot Beacom One Class 
Thomas Tackeberry Two Classes 
Adam Baker Two Classes 
Charles Craig One Class 
Jesse Burbage One Class 
John Horn One Class 
John Thornhill One Class 
Robert McElhenny One Class 
Edward Moore One Class 


*Material furnished by O. S. Decker who secured and copied the 
records. 
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MARRIAGES CELEBRATED BY REV. L. R. FECHTIG 
IN PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY CO., PA. 


1818 

June 4th—James Black to Miss Margaretta Hull 
June 2nd—John Winright to Miss Rosanna Porter 
July 2nd—Philip Kingsland to Miss Rachel Ward 
July 14th—Copernicus Walters to Miss Margaretta McRoberts 
July 22nd—Rev. Lemuel Lane to Miss Elizabeth Bates 
Oct. 14th—David Earle to Miss Mary Cunningham 
Oct. 22nd—George Thorpe to Ann Stevenson 

Oct. 29th—Oliver Cunningham to Miss Eliza Carter 
Nov. 26th—John Chess to Mary Middleswart 

Dec. 3rd—James Varner to Elizabeth McNickel 

Dec. 17th—James Stewart to Nancy Gordon 


1819 


Jan. 7th—James Lansdown to Jane Fulyard 
Jan. 14th—Thomas Park to Miss Sarah McGibbins 


MARRIAGES BY L. DAVIS 

1819 
April 20th—Richard Taylor to Miss Martha Blackburn 
April 20th—William P. Hughes to Miss Emily Earle 
1820 

Thompson Church to Miss Harriet Walters 
June 29th—William Ganey to Miss Sarah Church 
July 4th—David Green to Miss Emily McCord 
Nov. 22nd—Dr. Thomas Fowler to Miss Mary Ann Burrell 


- MARRIAGES BY JOHN BEAR 
1 
April 17th—Andrew Wilson to Miss Elizabeth Schoby 
April 19th—Peter Moor to Miss Martha W. Boggs 
Sept. 12th—William Holdship to Miss Elizabeth Ray 
Oct. 23rd—Thomas Agnew to Miss Elizabeth Davis 
Nov. 8th—John Magill to Miss Polly Dumars 
Nov. 8th—James Shidle to Miss Almire Crosby 
Nov. 12th—John Jones of Washington, Pa., to Mary Robinson of 

Pittsburgh 
Nov. 13th—George Wallace to Miss Rosannah Gestner 
Dec. 24th—John Rutledge to Miss Mariah Harrison 
1822 
Jan. 17th—Samuel Hazlett to Miss Sarah Johns. 

Done in Washington, Pa. 

Feb. 7th—Samuel Irvin to Miss Catherine Kaufman 
Mar. 14th—John Howkins to Miss Juliana Hoffman 


MARRIAGES BY THOMAS I. DORSEY 


1821 
May 3rd—Tierner Blasford to Miss Eliza Sutton 
June 9th—Robert Elder to Miss Francis Davis 
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MARRIAGES BY CHARLES ELLIOTT 


1831 


Oct. 27th—James Wood to Miss Margaret Chestnut 


Nov. 22nd—John Sellers to Miss Mary Anderson 


1832 


Mar. 22—Robert Evans to Miss Jane Park 


Mar. 22nd— 








to Miss 





July 15th—Nicholas Millar to Miss Sarah Speers 
July 29th—Barton Gray to Lydia Adams 


THIS CLASS MEETS IN THE OLD MEETING HOUSE, 
SUNDAY, 9 A. M. 
JOHN THORNHILL, LEADER 


James Walker 
John Greere 
James Munden 
David Greer 
John Martin 
John Town 
Samuel Schofield 
John Galleher 
Edward Hastings 
David Hastings 
James Black 
Thomas Parks 
Jacob Pratt 
Samuel Phillips 


1818 


Launcelot Beacom 
Thomas Tackeberry 
John Phillips 
Frederick Horn 
Nicholas Menor 
Joseph Wright 
Patrick Peppard 
James Howley 
George Eckert 
William Nelson 
John Griffith 
James Walker 
John Anderson 
John Stewart 


David Frouser 
Elias Shiner 
Charles Gregill 
Edward McGibbins 
James Varner 
Isaac White 
Thos. Salters 
Jas. Borbridge 
Thomas Owens 
Douglas McCorkle 
Thos. Robinson 
Standish Peppard 
Wm. Kaely 
Boarland 





THIS CLASS MEETS AT DUMARS SCHOOL ROOM, 
SU 


NDAY A. M. 


EDWARD MOORE, LEADER 


Adam Baker 
Joshua Crosby 
Joseph Allender 
James Knox 
Samuel Shannon 
Jacob Tucker 
James Tucker 
Thomas Arthurs 
Philip Kingsland 
Robert Franklin 
John Beacom 
Joseph Reddy 
Charles L. Armstrong 
Jacob Rollins 
James Dumars 
William Roseman 
Joseph Jewell 
William Harning 
Joshua Way 


1818 


John B. Grey 
John Lindsay 
Isaac Heather 
Robert Holmes 
William Leanord 
John Ward 
James Leanord 
William Scannell 
Patrick Leanord 
George Hurst 
George Gardner 
Oliver English 
Amos Olivers 
James Martin 
Thomas Hall 
George Cill 
Copernicus Walters 
John Anderson 
Samuel Miller 


John Cooper 
David Scannell 
Joseph Alender 
James Irwin 
John Flecher 
David Horseman 
John Henderson 
Peter Brown 
Augustus Waters 
Richard Taylor 
Robert Griffin 
Jas. Thompson 
Edward Hazlet 
Robt. Gibbins 
Jas. Willis 
Stephen Sharp 
Jas. Jackson 
George Hurst 
Jas. Beard 
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THIS CLASS MEETS AT NATEANIEL HOLMES, 
SUNDAY, 9 A. M. 


THOMAS COOPER, LEADER 





1818 
John Ward John Thornhill James Scoley, Sr. 
Isaih Scott John Wainwright James Knox 
Henry Holdship John McGill William Adams 
William Graham William Fitzsimmond Thompson Church 
Samuel Page Jethro Crosby John Parsons 
James Clark Christopher Graham Robt. Wilson 
Jonathan Hamnet John Sheldon John Lee 
George Scott George Glasford Douthit 
Harrison Scholey Andrew Cassady Edward Hastings 
John Fielding John Marshall John Wrenshall 


THIS CLASS MEETS AT JAMES WALKER’S, MONDAY 3 P. M. 
LAUNCELOT BEACOM, LEADER 


1818 
Mary Walker Sarah Black Elizabeth Crozer 
Mary Beacom Margrett Scott Elizabeth Varner 
Jane Wright Ann Hicks Ann Irwin 
Sidney Beacom Betsy Freeman Mary Robinson 
Lucinda Johnson Elizabeth Graham Elizabeth Phearson 
Catherine Walker, Sr. Ellva Baker Elizabeth Sherad 
Catherine Scott Margaret Hicks Rebecca Knox 
Catherine Walker, Jr. Lydia English Betsy Baker 


Elizabeth Henderson Margrett Fitzsimmons 


THIS CLASS MEETS AT JOHN HORN’S, MONDAY, 3 P. M. 
CHARLES CRAIG, LEADER 


1818 
Nancy McCoy Susanah Menear Prisilla Holmes 
Sarah Horn Margaret Hull Nancy Bowman 
Elizabeth Holmes Susanah Horn Mary McCormick 
Hetty Burbage Margaret Johnston Ann Munden 
Maria Kenear Elizabeth Hutchinson Elizabeth Tackaberry 
Margrett Holmes Agnes Waters Edith Groves 
Catherine Beacom Sarah Yoe Mary Robinson 
Sarah Kingsland Elliner Holmes Cath. Silhart 
Sarah Kingsland Elizabeth Arthurs Mary Ann Phillips 
Jane May Elizabeth Carr 


Elizabeth Irvin Eliza Patterson 
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THIS CLASS MEETS IN THE OLD MEETING HOUSE, 


MONDAY, 2 P. M. 


CHARLES AVERY, LEADER 


Prudence Lamden 
Calista Trothe 
Martha Black 
Mary Cooper 
Susan McCord 
Jane Sloan 
Elizabeth Moreland 
Catherine Holdship 
Martha Avery 
Nancy Lindell 
Catherine Stilman 
Nancy Eckert 
Mary Chess 

Nesse McElhinney 
Elizabeth Thompson 
Mary Roseman 


1818 


Elizabeth Cooper 
Mary Gibson 
Mary Callow 
Nancy McCandless 
Mary Holmes 
Margrett Holmes 
Fanny Wrenshall 
Sarah Wrenshall 
Rachel Pratt 
Nancy Ward 
Maud Smith 
Elizabeth Dalles 
Sarah Black 
Elizabeth Keyes 


Elizabeth McDonneld 


Ann Rice 


Catherine FitzsimmondsMargaret Greere 


Unity Donald 
Mary Adams 
Sarah McCord 
Harriett Peters 
Jane Holmes 
Jane Findly 

Ann Town 

Jane Salters 
Margt. Berry 
Emily Page 
Rosanna Einright 
Mary Bosbridge 
Martha W. Boggs 
Lucinda Sewell 
Lucy Knox 

Mary Dillon 
Isabella McCouch 


(To be continued in January issue). 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
F August 17,/1973. 4 


* * This publication commences the 


eighth year fince the firft eftablish- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Gazette. The 
Printer returns his moft grateful 
acknowledgments to the public for the 
fupport he has received, and folicits 
a continuance of their patronage. 
The expence he is at in procuring pa- 
per, &c. for carrying on his bufinefs, 
being very confiderable, he fliatters 
himfelf he will be excufed in AGAIN 
calling on thofe who are in arrears to 
make payment, and as an inducement 
for them to comply with this requeft, 
he will receive wheat, rye, or whifkey, 
if delivered by the firft of November 
next, at Col. Canon’s mill on Char- 
tiers creek; Captain Rankin’s mill, 
Racoon; and Doctor Wilkin’s mill, 
Peters creek; and flour or whifkey, if 
delivered to John Henderfon, Efg., 
Mingo Bottom; Capt. John Connell, 
Mouth of Buffaloe; Mr. Henry Smith, 
Whelen, and at the Printing Office. 
He hopes attention will be paid to 
this, as it will be out of his power to 
give any further indulgence, and all] 
outftanding debts of the year 1792, 
not paid by the time before men- 
tioned, will, without fail, be put into 
proper hands for recovery. 
John Scull. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
July 4, 1793. 

I HEREBY authorife Ifaac Pearce, 
poftrider, on the route to Morgan 
Town, and David Donelly, poftrider, 
on the route to Whelen, to receive 
any money on my account from thofe 
who may be in arrears for the Pittf- 
burgh Gazette, and receipt for the 
fame. 

Thofe indebted will take notice and 
pay the faid poftriders, which will 
particularly oblige. John Scull. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
February 1, 1794. 

ISAAC PEARCE poftrider, on the 
route to Morgantown, takes the lib- 
erty of requefting thofe who have not 
paid agreeable to the terms of his 
fubfcription paper, that they will im- 
mediately do it; and as he propofes 
continuing to ride until January 1795, 
(and longer if he receives encourage- 
ment) he folicits a continuance of the 
public favor; in the mean time in- 
forms fuch as chufe to decline em- 
ploying him, that they are at liberty 
at any time on paying what may be 
due to the printer, and to himfelf. 


April 1, 1794. 
GENTLEMEN 

My fincere thanks are due to thofe 
who have been regular in their pay- 
ments for the Pittfburgh Gazette, and 
poftage; I would alfo be thankful to 
thofe who intend to pay to do it 
fhortly, that I may know who will, 
and who will not pay, as I am deter- 
mined not to be put off much longer. 

ISAAC PEARCE, Poftrider. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 


August 16, 1794. 

WAS LOFT ON THE 12th OR 13th 
inftant, on the road between Brownf- 
ville and Morgan Town, a Three Dol- 
lar Bank Note, number date unknown, 
Any perfon finding faid note, and 
returning it to me fhall receive one 
dollar reward. 

ISAAC PEARCE, Poftrider. 


January 6th, 1795. 

* * The time being expired for 

* which Ifaac Pearce engaged to 
carry the Pittsfburgh Gazette, on the 
route to Morgan Town, the fubfcrib- 
er has employed another perfon to 
take his place, under the same regu- 
lations. 

The Printer regrets, that, owing to 
the ficknefs of Mr. Pearce, the papers 
have not for thefe few weeks been 
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conveyed fo regularly as heretofore, 
he however hopes that now this diffi- 
culty will be removed. Thofe in ar- 
rears will pay Mr. Pearce, as he pro- 
pofes calling on them in the courfe 
of ten days or two weeks he expects 
they will generally difcharge their 
balances. 

The printer returns his thanks to 
all his cuftomers for the encourag- 
ment and fupport he has received, 
and, as he expects an affortment of 
Printing Type by the firft fpring 
veffels that may arrive in Philadel- 
phia, he hopes to render the Pittf- 
burgh Gazette ftill more worthy of 
the public favor. John Scull. 


Pittsburgh Gazette 


NOTICE. 


All perfons indebted to the eftate of 
James M’Farlane, deceafed, are re- 
quefted to make immediate payment, 
and all perfons having any juft de- 
mands thereon, are requested to ren- 
der their accounts properly authenti- 
cated, to the fubfcribers. 
Andrew M’Farlane, 
Francis M’Farlane, 
“Adminftrs.” 
Allegheny County, 
August 17, 1795. 
N. B. A large Farn to be rented by 
the subscribers. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
August 7, 1794. 


LOST, on the 12th of July laft, two 

Obligations belonging to or pay- 
able to the fubfcriber, living in Rob- 
infon townfhip, Wafhington county, 
one of them a note of hand for eighty 
pounds, dated October 19th, 1792, and 
payable three months after the date 
thereof; the other, a judgment bond 
for one hundred and twenty pounds, 
dated 29th October, 1793, and payable 
May ist 1794, on the back of faid 
judgment bond there is credit given 
for ninety pounds eighteen fhillings 
and nine pence, dated May 21, 1794. 


Noble’s mill on Robinfon’s run and 
Fort Pitt, or in Fort Pitt; as I have 
given the gentleman by whom thofe 
obligations were given, notice thereof, 
I request the finder to return them 
to me, or leave them with the printer 
hereof, and they fhall be paid any 
reafonable charge for their trouble. 
I difcharge all perfons from taking 
an affignment on them. 


JOHN M’DONALD. 


N. B. The reafon I did not attend at 
Braddock’s Field, was the firft orders 
being countermanded, and my wife 
and child lying fick in a dangerous 
condition. 


They were loft on the road between 
The Pittsburgh Gazette 


AuguSt 12, 1794. 


WHEREAS fome evil minded and ill 
difpofed perfons, with a view, no 
doubt, to injure me, both in my char- 
acter and property, have cilculated 
two false reports againft me and my 
family; one is, that when I was laft 
in Philadelphia I informed upon the 
diftillers on this side of the moun- 
tain, who had not entered their ftills 
with the excife man, and had received 
three hundred pounds for the fame, 
and that I came up with the federal 
fheriff to Fayette county—the other 
is, that Mrs. M’Kee fhould have faid, 
that, if Tom the Tinker burnt all we 
had, the ftates would make it good. 

Now, I do hereby folemnly declare 
the above reports to be false & 
groundlefs; that I do not know Cly- 
mer or Miller the excife men, nor 
Lenox the federal fheriff, nor ever 
fpoke a word to one of them in my 
life, and of this I am willing to make 
oath if called upon. And I do hereby 
call upon the malicious and falfe 
propagators to come forward and fub- 
ftantiate the charges, and do hereby 
put the world of mankind to defiance 
to prove or fupport the fame. 


John M’Kee. 
Mouth of Yough, Auguft 12, 1794. 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette 
August 9, 1794. 


We, the underfigned, on behalf of 
ourfelves and the great body of the 
column that marched from Braddock’s 
Field on the 83rd inftant, think it nec- 
effary to exprefs our difapprobation 
of the diforderly proceedings of thofe 
of the troops who were concerned in 
fetting fire to the barn of Abraham 
Kirkpatrick on the hill oppofite the 
town of Pittfburgh; alfo of the at- 
tempt made by others of burning his 
houfe in town; as thefe acts was not 
within the fentence of the committee 
of volunteers on Braddock’s Field, 
and therefore there could be no au- 
thority for carrying them into effect. 

We confider it as a blemifh on the 
good order of the march of the col- 
umn through the town of Pittfburgh, 
and their cantonment in the neighbor- 
hood of it. It has been endeavored 
to be removed as much as poffible by 
repairing the tenant of Kirkpatrick 
his damages. Francis M’Farlane 
Edward Cook, Thomas Sedgwick, 
Thomas Stokely, John Hamilton, 
David Hamilton, James Perry, 
Abfalom Baird, William Nailor, 
James Marfhel, Dixon Hufton, 
John Hughs, William Meetkerke, 
Hamilton Hufton, 

William M’Clure. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
July 20, 1794. 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 

In my houfe at Bower Hill, on 
Chartiers creek, which was attacked, 
plundered & burnt by the rioters on 
Thursday evening laft, were Four 
Thoufand Sixty Cents, funded debt of 
the United States, in my own name, 
in two certificates, viz. No. 775 for 
3631 dollars 21 cents, 6 per cents, 
and No. 603 for 980 dollars 43 cents, 
3 per cents. This is to caution the 
public leaft they may be offered for 
fale with forged powers or convey- 
ance; intereft is ftopped at the bank, 
and every legal meafure taken to 
prevent impofition. If they are 
fallen into the hands of an_honeft 
man, he can return them to Col. 
Prefley Nevill, in Pittfburgh. I alfo 
caution the public not to receive af- 
fignments on any bonds or notes to 
me, as they are in the fame fituation. 
July 20, 1794. John Nevill. 


The Pittsburgh Gazette 
March 15, 1795. 
* * A fpecial meeting of the Pittf- 
* burgh Fire Company is requefted 
at the houfe of Andrew Watfon, this 


evening at fix o’clock. 
March 15, 1794. 


—The Librarian. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania 


249—Painting 

“Jack,” the famous dog of the One Hundred and Second 
regiment of Pennslyvania volunteers. 

Twice wounded, three times taken prisoner, and having 
fought in a score of battles during the Civil War, was a part 
of the interesting career of “Jack,” a bull-dog, which accom- 
panied members of the old Niagara fire company (of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) when they enlisted and became a part of the One Hundred 
and Second regiment. 

Jack accompanied the regiment through the following bat- 
tles: Yorktown, the battle of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Savage 
Station, Malvern Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Mary’s 
Heights, Salem Heights, Mine Run, the Seven Days’ battle, Wil- 
derness, Spottsylvania, Petersburg, the defense of Washington, 
July 11, 1864; Winchester, Flint Hill, Fisher’s Hill and Middle- 
town. At the battle of Malvern Hill he was shot through the 
shoulder and back, for many days he hovered between life and 
death, his sufferings brought many tears to the eyes of his 
sorrowing comrades. Finally he recovered, and took to the 
field, amid the hearty cheers of his regiment. The dog was 
intelligent beyond the average; he thoroughly understood the 
call of the bugle, and responded to its notes with alacrity. To 
the wounded he brought succor, and picked out members of his 
own regiment from among the dead; many a famished, wounded 
soldier, suffering from hunger and parched with thirst, lying on 
the field of battle, owes his delivery to the almost human intel- 
ligence of Jack. He wandered over the battlefield in quest of 
his beloved comrades, and many a poor fellow lying wounded 
on the field of the Wilderness, at Spottsylvania and Winchester, 
was aroused from his unconsciousness by the timely arrival of 
the regimental dog. 

At Salem Heights he was captured, held a prisoner at Belle 
Isle, where for six long weary months he cheered the Union 
prisoners of war, many a prisoner within the dismal fortification 
of that famous prison will ever remember with grateful recog- 
nition the presence of the faithful animal. At the end of six 
months he was exchanged for a Confederate soldier. During 
the engagement at Savage Station he was again taken prisoner, 
but only detained six hours. During the entire war he followed 
the regiment, and when the army assembled in Washington for 
the grand review, Jack was one of the conspicuous features of 
the parade. Years after, when any of the old comrades visited 
his master, he was the first one to greet them with manifesta- 
tions of the greatest joy. Six years after the close of the war, 
and having shared the honors of the veteran, Jack died. A 
small but beautiful monument marks his last resting place, in- 
scribed with the inscription: “Here Lies a Comrade. Courage- 
ous in Battle and Faithful to the End.” Painted by N. Garland, 
Scenic Artist, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1864. 

Presented by Charles Shults. 
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250—Painting 


“Old Allegheny City Hall.” Painted by N. D. McCandless. 
Presented by Hon. James M. Magee. 


251—Photograph 
“Old State Penitentiary of Western Pennsylvania.” 
Presented by Miss Margaret Agnew. 


252—Drawing, 72x96 


“The Old Foster Homestead.” Birthplace of Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, July 4, 1826. Drawn by K. Ackermann, 
Presented by W. W. Griffen. 


253—Photograph, 321,x52 


“Carnegie Museum, Library and Music Hall.” 
Presented by Mrs. Simon Johnston. 


254—Photograph, 32x44 


Hon. James Veech, author of “The Monongahela of Old.” 
Presented by Miss Rebecca Veech. 


255—Sword 


An English Officer’s Sword, plowed up on Braddock’s battle- 
field in 1855, one hundred years after the battle. Immediately 
thereafter it came into the possession of Colonel William L. 
Miller, and has since remained in his family. Colonel Miller, 
whose father, Noah Miller, was a soldier of the American Revo- 
lution, was born in 1792. Early in the following century he 
came to Fayette County, Penn’a., and remained there until 1855, 
when he purchased and settled upon land at the mouth of Turtle 
Creek opposite the scene of Braddock’s disastrous defeat. At 
that time and for some years thereafter the ruins of Frazer’s 
cabin was one of the local landmarks. Colonel Miller laid out 
and largely built up the town of Port Perry, which has now 
almost disappeared to make room for the extensive railroad 
improvements and yards that serve the Edgar-Thomson steel 
plant, 

It was the original site of lock and dam No. 2 of the Monon- 
gahela Navigation Company. The water-power developed by 
this dam was utilized by Col. Miller’s son, George T. Miller, 
for the operation of a large sawmill in connection with the 
construction of boats and barges for the river coal trade in 
which he was engaged. He also built and for many years 
operated a water-power grist mill located on Turtle Creek not 
far below the stone-arch bridge of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at East Pittsburgh. 

Presented by John F. Miller, son of George T. Miller, and 
grandson of Col. William L. Miller. 


256—Minnie-Balls 
Used during the Civil War. Belonging to James Cook 
Hough, Company E, One Hundred and Fifth Regiment of Penn- 
sylvania. Enlisted August 25, 1861. 
Presented by Alexander S. Guffey. 
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257—Frame 


Containing two pens, one used by the Honorable Samuel W. 
Pennypacker, Governor of Pennsylvania, when fighting the 
“Cook Bill” for a “Greater Pittsburgh,” at Harrisburg, Wed- 
nesday, February 7th, 1906. 


Pen No, 2 used by the Honorable Henry F. Walton, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, when signing the “Cook Bill” 
for a “Greater Pittsburgh,” at Harrisburg, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 7th, 1906. Presented to Colonel Charles Alexander Rook, 
Editor, The Pittsburgh Dispatch, by Governor Pennypacker and 
Speaker Walton. 


Presented by Colonel Chas. A. Rook. 
258—Frame 


Containing the following petition: 
To the honorable Select and Common Councils of the 
City of Pittsburgh. 
The petition of the subscribers inhabitants of the said City 
Respectfully Showeth. 

That fraud and imposition are fre- 
quently practised upon the Citizens of Pittsburgh by venders 
of Whiskey and other ardent spirits, when purchased in large 
lots by reason of the manufacturers or venders exhibiting sam- 
ples taken from a few casks containing liquor of a good quality, 
and representing the entire lot to be of the same quality, when 
upon a full examination the greater part of the barrels or casks 
contain liquor of a very inferior quality which often creates 
difficulties between the seller and the buyer. Therefore, to 
obviate the evil thus complained of, your petitioners pray your 
honorable body to pafs an Ordinance authorizing and requiring 
the City Gauger to inspect the quality and proof of the liquor 
contained in each and every cask by him gauged, and mark the 
same upon the head of each cask respectively. 

And they will pray, &c. 
May 16th, 1828. 


Samuel Frew Isaac Haven Thomas M’Fadden 
Geo. Brud Hugh Davis Joseph Caskey 
David Greer James Gormly, Jr. John D. Davis 
Benj. Darlington John Whitten Andrew Leech 
Wm. Holmes James Verner John Grier 
D. Fitzsimons Wm. Mullen Wm. Porter 
Thos. Fairman O. Wm. Barr James Brown 
Wm. D. Harris & Co, Nathan Carlisle 
Wm. Fitzsimons Hugh Robertson 
John McCormick John M’Allister 
Presented by Hon. James M. Magee. 

259—Volume 

“The Holy Experiment,” a Message to the World from 

Pennsylvania. 


A series of Mural Paintings in the Governors Reception 
Room and in the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Painted and Illustrated by Violet Oakley. 

Presented by Mrs. William Thaw. 
The Librarian. 
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THE SOCIETY IS GREATLY INDEBTED TO THE 
FOLLOWING MEMBERS 


Presented by Col. Charles A. Rook: 
Forty-two engravings and photographs 
Large album of photographs 
Large album of views. 
Two small albums of views 
Four large maps 
One small table 
Presented by Omar S. Decker: 
Forty-three volumes 
Thirty-five pamphlets 
Old manuscripts, programs and announcement cards 
Old almanacs, three large maps, old city directories 
Presented by Burd S. Patterson: 
Thirty-five volumes, 
Twenty pamphlets, large American flag 
Presented by General Albert J. Logan: 

Volume. The Twenty-Eighth Division, Pennsylvania Guard. 
In the World War. Forewords by Commanding Generals. The 
History of the Keystone or Iron Division in the World War. 
Also the History and Traditions of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard and its Predecessor, the Pennsylvania Militia. 

Presented by Mrs. E. M. Davis: 
Old volumes, pamphlets, newspaper clippings and pictures. 
Presented by George Bryan Logan: 

Volume. George Bryan and The Constitution of Pennsyl- 

vania, 1731-1791, by Burton Alva Konkle. 
Presented by Francis Armstrong, Jr.: 

Volume. The True Story of the American Flag, by John 
H. Fow. 

Presented by Wm. H. Stevenson: 

Volume. Pittsburgh’s Tribute to Her Gifted Son, Stephen 
Collins Foster. The Dedication of “The Old Kentucky Home,” 
Bardstown, Kentucky, July 4, 1923. 

Presented by Dr. George P. Donehoo: 

History 23rd Penna. Volunteers, History 48th Penna. Vol- 
unteers, History 61st Penna. Volunteers, History 77th Penna. 
Volunteers, History 78th Penna. Volunteers, History 87th Penna. 
Volunteers, History 101st Penna. Volunteers, History 103rd 
Penna. Volunteers, History 106th Penna. Volunteers, History 
111th Penna. Volunteers, History 116th Penna. Volunteers, His- 
tory 118th Penna. Volunteers, History 12ist Penna. Volunteers, 
History 124th Penna. Volunteers, History 125th Penna. Volun- 
teers, History 132nd Penna. Volunteers. History 148th Penna. 
Volunteers, History 150th Penna, Volunteers, History 153rd 
Penna. Volunteers, History 187th Penna. Volunteers, History 
3rd Penna. Cavalry, History 7th Penna. Cavalry, History 15th 
Penna. Cavalry, History 17th Penna. Cavalry, History 18th 
Penna. Cavalry, History 22nd Penna. Cavalry, History Durells 
Battery, History Hampton Battery, History 2nd Penna. Heavy 
Artillery, History Bucktails, History Philadelphia in Civil War, 
Seventh Series, Archives, Vols. 1-5. Appendix, 3rd Series, Ar- 
chives. 

—The Librarian. 








